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American Agriculturift in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same’Articles and Illustrations.. The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A club may be part English, and part German. 

















“Be patient swains ; these cruel-seeming winds 

Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep repressed 

Those deep’ning clouds on clouds surcharged with rain, 

That, o’er the vast Atlantic hither borne 

{n endless train, would quench the Summer-blaze, 

And, cheerless, drown the crude, unripened year. 

The North-east spends his rage ; he now shut up 

Within his iron cave, the effusive South 

Warms the wide air, and o’er the void of heaven 

Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent.” 

THOMSON. 

March4is a conflict between the winds of the 

North and the South, and in this respect the 

climate of America at this season bears a close 

resemblance to that of Britain. The same Gulf 

Stream that flows along our coast, producing 

such marked changes in our temperature, sweeps 

the Western shores of Ireland and England, 

carrying the heat of tropical seas, and the float- 

ing wrecks of tropical lands, thousands of miles 

toward the poles. The Laplander cooks his 

reindeer steak, and boils his tea kettle, if he in- 

dulges in that luxury, with the palms that were 

floated out into the Caribbean sea. As we are 

nearer to the tropics, and the Gulf Stream has a 

higher temperature, and as our. northerly winds 

come over snow clad lands, we have greater 


alternations of heat and cold in Spring, than are 
known in England. These sudden changes are 
the characteristic features of this month. To- 
day we have the wind from beyond the great 
lakes, “and the thermometer goes down to the 
neighborhood of zero. To-morrow it comes 
from the warm South, bearing rain laden clouds, 
and the balmy air of the Mexican Gulf. Now 
we have fierce snow storms and pinching frosts, 
and it would seem that winter had resumed his 
iron sway. Again the snows dissolve, the banks 
disappear from under the walls, and in shelter- 
ed nooks the grass lifts its green spires above the 
withered vegetation of the old year. 

Nothing can be more charming than these first 
indications of Spring, after the long and dreary 
Winter. The notes of the blue bird are heard in 
the orchard, and he is seen peeping into the 
knot hole, that he occupied in the Summer. A 
stray robin is seen hopping on the meadow in 
search of grubs. What lands have they visited 
while their old haunts have been wrapped in 
snow? The wild geese fly overhead in long 
wedge shaped flocks, seeking their breeding 
places on the coast of Labrador, and further 
north. This is a sign, universally accepted, 
that winter is broken. The unerring instinct of 
the bird does not push northward, until certain 
of finding a congenial clime for laying its eggs 
and for brooding. The ducks are disappearing 
from the bays and inlets along the shore, and 
seeking by easy flight, the same northern re- 
treats. They know their appointed season. 

And among domestic animals there are cheer- 
ing indications of Spring. . It will soon be yean- 
ing time with the flocks and herds, and the boys 
and girls will be rejoicing over the calves and 
lambs, that so suddenly and mysteriously make 
their appearance in the yard. Though all is 
dead yet in field and forest, there is a stir of 
preparation that heralds the coming Spring. 
The buds swell a little in the bright warm days. 
The water runs merrily from the dripping eaves 
and spouts, and the uncovered earth drinks in 
the flood, and the cheering rays of the sun. 
Could these sunny days last, the Spring would be 
upon us at once» But there is the fatal weak- 
ness of this ficklemonth. She does nothing per- 
sistently, and often closes in snow banks and 
frost, apparently as dead as December. 

And March, in this respect, is just like a great 
many men and women. They lack pluck and 
nerve to put an enterprise straight through. 
Here is a man that starts vigorously in the bus- 
iness of farming. He purchases a homestead 
and begins to improve and cultivate. He re- 
pairs the house and out-buildings, builds new 
walls, gets the best tools, plows deep, and ma- 
nures high, and shows that he has capacity 
enough to get rich by the cultivation of the-.soil, 
You call at his house the third year, and find 
that he has sold out every thing ata sacrifice, 





and gone to California, Had he kept on in his 
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work, he woul@have made an unfailing placer 
of his farm. But his enterprize was only a 
March wind from the South. 

There is another who goes in for improved 
stock. He purchases judiciously, and raises fine 
Morgan colts, superb Devons, and Suffolk pigs, 
that live upon almost nothing and grow fat. He 
takes pride in the sleek well fed animals that 
fill his stalls and#sties, and makes a sensation at 
the fairs with the multitude of prizes that he car- 
ries off. He becomes known to the public as a 
stock breeder, and has orders for all the improved 
stock he can raise. He finds the business fairly 
remunerative, but in an evil hour is tempted to 
go into some new business that promises 
gains. A neighbor has become suddenly rich by 
speculation in city lots, or railroad stocks. He 
is envious of his success, invests largely, and is 
ruined. Too late he discovers that a man’s ex- 
perience in farming is of little avail in other 
callings, that a good judge of cattle may be a 
poor judge of men, and that a man great upon 
the farm, may be very small elsewhere. 

Another has a right theory of farming, but’ is 
fickle in reducing his principles to practice. He 
sees clearly enough that draining pays in the 
long run; that deeper plowing is needed; and 
that more manure is the great want of his soil. 
If he drains an acre, he is alarmed by the fifty 
dollars that have slipped out of his pocket, per- 
haps never to return. If he subsoils, he counts 
the cost of the extra team and labor, and mourns 
over ten dollars sunk on an acre in getting it 
ready fora crop. If he gets his barn cellar in 
readiness, he shrinks back from the expense of 
digging and drawing muck enough to keep his 
manure factory running through the year. A 
huhdred dollars spent on the raw material of 
manure, seems a great draw back upon his prof- 
its. True, the compost made last year wrought 
wonders, and gave him such crops as he never 
raised upon the old system, but then it costs so 
much to furnish the muck. Heis troubled with 
a longing for creative power to make 


out of nothing, and he makes small drafts on 


the muck mine. 

In no business do men need more to follow a 
steady, persistent course, than in farming. There 
is no chance for sudden wealth, no brilliant 
speculations that will raise a man from poverty 
to affluence in a month, or in a year. As it is 
only the steady advance of the sun and the pre- 
vailing winds from the South, that bring the 
Summer and mature the harvest, so itis only 
the steady purpose and the persistent effort, 
that make the farmer successful. The reward 
of the mechanic is generally immediate and final. 
He receives his dollar for shoeing @ horse, and 
moroanrapa as ome But the reward of the 

er’s toil stretches oyer many years, and 
Arr ar sc 4 the whole of it, The 
ile that he buries in the earth will carry water, 
and improve every crop extending over fifty 
years, or more. The money invested in the 
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compost heap does not all return to him the first 
or the second year. The improved stock that 
he brings upon the farm will make all his care 
of stock more profitable, as long as he lives. 
The orchard that he plants, will yield increasing 
products for ascore of years, and children’s 
children, probably, will pluck fruit from «its 
branches. And the more wise and skillful the 
husbandry, the greater is the need of patience 
and persistent effort to reap its advantages. 
Such husbandry, with a contented mind, is great 
gain. The foundations for success are laid 
broad and deep, and the superstructure goes 
up slowly but surely, for a permanent edifice. 
While fortunes suddenly acquired, are blown to 
the winds, that of the shrewd and patient hus- 
bandman lasts for his life time, and is handed 
down, a precious inheritance for his children. 


— <« Bids 


Calendar of Operations for March, 1861. 


—-- 


(We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, to call to mind the varioug operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table lik will often suggest 
some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten or 
neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted to the 
latitudes of 38° to 45°; but will be equally applicable to 
points further North and South, by making due allowance 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the South, and 
later for the North. 


EXPLANATIONS.—/ indicates the first; m, the middle; and /, 
the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: J, or mm, 
or W, gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm or mil, signify that the 
work may be done in either or in both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked /m, indicates that it is to be attended to 
froin the jirst to the middle of the month.) 








Farm. 


The indications of approaching Spring, will soon 
arouse animate and inanimate nature to new Iife ; 
cattle and sheep will grow restless in the yards, the 
grass will break from its long confinement, and the 
buds swell under the genial sunshine. The culti- 
yator too will be in haste to start the plow and for- 
ward the year’s labors. Indiscreet haste may injure 
the whole season’s growth. Heavy land plowed 
while too wet, will remain lumpy through the Sum- 
mer; plants checked in their first growth, recover 
with difficulty. Have all ready, and wait until the 
soil is in good condition, and Spring fairly open. 

Buildings—Make all secure against the heavy 
winds ofthis month. See that fastenings of doors 
are in good repair. Complete necessary out-build- 
ings before the busy season comes on. If any need 
painting let it be done as early as possible. 

Cattle crave green food as the weather grows 
warmer; give them mangel wurzels, carrots, or 
turnips. Keep watch of cows about to calve, to 
render assistance if needed ; give them separate and 
roomy stalls. Prepare cattle for spring work by 
generous feed. If long unused, they should be 
brought to their work gradually. 

Cellars—Remove banking and admit light and 
air as soon as the season permits. Clear out all de- 


‘ eayed vegetables and refuse. Save the brine from 


meat barrels for dressing the asparagus bed. 


_ Whitewash the whole at an early day. .» 


Clover—Sow, m,/, in the morning, when the 
ground is well opened by frost; or upon a light 
snow—the latter is preferred by many, as enabling 
the cast to be made more evenly. 

Draining—Improve the first opportunity for mak- 


’ ing tile or stone drains. Clear out open ditches, and 


use the muck for composting. See page 70. 
Experiments—Prepare for conducting practical 


_ experiments in some branch of cultivation, and 


record a full account with the results. 
Fences—Repair as soon as the weather permits. 
Grain—Examine that stored in bins. Keep from 


dampness, mold, insects, and rats and mice. 


Hired Men—Where several are employed, give 


‘ each his own special work, as far as may be. Every 


team should have its own driver, and the most skill- 


- ful be employed in the several departments. 


Hogs—Give a little charcoal and sulphur with 





their food occasionally. Allow cooked roots with 
meal, particularly to breeding sows. 

Horses—Give additional care, as the working sea- 
son comeson. Guard against galls under the har- 
ness; clean well when returning from work. Blank- 
et them when standing to rest in the wind while 
sweating from exertion. 

Ice Houses—Complete filling, ff, if not done, and 
examine drainage and ventilation. 

Manure—Reduce the compost heaps to as fine a 
condition as possible by frequently forking over. 
Cart out heaps to the fields, and cover with muck, 
plaster, or soil, to prevent escape of ammonia. Top- 
dress meadows with fine compost. Break up lumps 
left by the cattle last Fall. Remove offensive de- 
posits from privies, sink drains, hen roosts, etc., 
before warm weather. See page 73. 

Meadows—Remove bushes, fallen branches under 
trees, hedge rows about fences, ete. It is better to 
draw out stones in the Fall, than to trample in 
Spring. Allow no stock on mowing grounds. 

Plowing—Wait until the ground will be left mel- 
low. Goan inch deeper at each plowing, until there 
is a foot of good soil. Subsoil where practicable. 

Potatoes—For early home use, start a few ina 
hot-bed about the middle of the month, to be trans- 
planted as soon as weather permits. Or, bring 
them into a warm room, and allow the sprouts to 
geta good start. Secure plenty of choice seed. 

Poultry are laying plentifully now, if properly 
kept through Winter. Supply with plenty ofgrain, 
chopped meat, boiled potatoes, cabbages, etc. 

Seed—Procure improved Yarieties, from reliable 
sources, but beware of humbugging circulars prom- 
ising wonderful returns from unknown plants. Test 
samples before purchasing largely. 

Sheep—Follow directions given last month. 

Sugar Maples—Tap as soon as sap will flow. Boil 
as soon as possible; use shallow evaporating pans. 

Tools, harness, wagons, etc., should all be in per- 
fect repair before the working season commences. 


Wood—Complete the year’s supply, if not done. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The earlier operations can commence in this de- 
partment, the better for the trees. Thousands are 
lost yearly by too late transplanting. As soon as 
the frost leaves the ground, replace condemned trees, 
and plant new orchards whereneeded. Fruit grow- 
ing as a business is yet in its infancy in this country, 
and thousands of acres, now yielding a poor return 
of grain or grass, may be profitably devoted to rais- 
ing apples, pears, and other tree fruits for market. 
Set out a few more trees this month. 

Apple Trees—Scrape off all moss and bark lice, 
and wash with lye. Leave pruning of large limbs 
until Summer, but take off suckers. Replacg poor 
sorts by grafting with choice varieties. 

Cherries, Peaches, Plums, etc.—Let the home- 
stead be well supplied; good fruit makes any 
place attractive. 

Cions—Cut, ff, if not already done. Keep cover- 
ed with sand until wanted for use.‘ 

Draining greatly improves land for fruit growing. 

Evergreen Trees—Leave transplanting until May. 

Grafting—Commence, Jl, with trees that start 
earliest. Leave apples and pears until next month. 

Insects—The parent of the canker worm com- 
mences to ascend the trunks of trees during warm 
days this month. Many may be destroyed by sur- 
rounding the trunks with paper covered with tar 
mixed with oil enough to keep it soft. Remove 
scale from the trunks and main limbs, and look for 
caterpillar eggs near the ends of twigs. 

Manures—Lime and ashes worked into the sur- 
face at some distance from the trunks, are benefi- 
cial; also top-dressing with compost. 

Pear Trees—Standards are valuable for both fruit 
and shade. Let there be plenty of choice sorts 
around the dwelling. A few dwarfs may occupy a 
place in the garden. Procure seedling stocks early. 

Pruning—Read article on page 82. 














Seeds of fruit or forest trees kept over Winter, 
should be planted, ff, m. Sow eyprereen seeds, m, l. 

Stocks budded last year—Remove the natural 
growth two or three inches above the bud. 

Transplanting done carelessly, causes the loss of 
thousands of trees annually. Preserve the roots 
uninjured as much as possible; pare smoothly the 
ends of those broken. Reset them as soon as may 
be after taking up; carefully straighten out the 
small roots; set at the depth of natural growth, in 
soil enriched with compost of leaves or muck, ash- 
es, and a small part stable manure. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


» Except in favored locations, few seeds can be 
profitably planted out of doors this month, unless 
the season prove quite early, of which there are 
some indications. Well drained soils may be work- 
ed several days earlier than others. It is well to 
take advantage of the first practicable opportunity 
to plant a few early vegetables ; as, in case of failure, 
there is only the loss of a small quantity of seed, 
and if successful, the gardener gains time. A hot- 
bed prevents failure from a backward season. 

Artichokes—Fork in a dressing of manure, being 
careful not to injure the crowns. Salt and wood 
ashes are beneficial. Make new beds, m, Ul. 

Asparagus—As soon as danger from frost is past, 
fork in the manure spread over it last fall, and give 
a liberal dressing of salt. Make new beds, J. 

Blackberries—Read article on page 83. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Sow, JU. in hot-beds, 
or boxes. Give constant heat and little air until 
well started, then allow gradual exposure, to harden 
for transplanting. 

Cold Frames—Prepare the plants for removal by 
continued exposure as the weather grows warmer, 
but protect from frost. Sow cabbage, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, etc., to succeed plants.about to be removed. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Prune and make cut- 
tings, ff, if not already done. Put in cuttings and 
set new plants, UZ. 

Cucumbers—Start a few extra early in hot-beds. 


Early Vegetables—Read “ Hints on Starting Gar- 
den Plants early in Spring,” page 79. 

Draining—Try the experiment upon the garden, 
success there, will warrant extending it tothe farm. 

Fruit Trees—Plant a few dwarfs around the bor- 
ders, UW, if there be sufficient room. 

Grapes—If any must be pruned at this unseason- 
able period, to prevent bleeding, try the plan re- 
commended on page 84, Uncover protected vines, 
and trellis or stake them up when mild weather is 
established. Fork in a good dressing of leaf mold, 
or chip dirt and bone dust. 

Herbs—Divide and reset roots ; sow on borders, Ul. 

Hops—Provide poles, ff, m. Plant roots, J. 

Horse-radish—Dig roots for family use, and for 
marketing, ff. Divide and replant, m, J. 

Hot-Beds—Make, m, 7. One, of moderate size 
will supply several families with early plants for set- 
ting out; an arrangement may be made among 
neighbors to share the small expense. As the sea- 
son advances, admit airto harden tender growth. 

Lettuce—Sow, m, ll, in hot-beds, and cold frames, 
also in open ground ona warm border. 

Manure highly. Use finely divided manures 
which may be thoroughly mixed with the soil, in 
preference to coarse material. Bone sawings, 
muck composted with stable manure and lime, 
night soil, and home-made guano from the poultry 
house, are all valuable. Piepare a vat or hogshead 
sunk in the ground to receive the sink slops from 
the house, for use in the garden this season. 

Onions—For home use sow, Ul, For general crop, 
April is more safe, unless in » very forward season. 

Parsneps—Dig as wanted for home use or market, 
Leave the finest for raising seed. 

Peas—Sow on warm borders, 7. Place the seed 
for about a minute in water raised to 190°, to de- 
stroy the weevil. Prepare brush, i,m. ‘ 


Peppers—Sow in hot-beds, J. 
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Plow, subsoil,and trench when theseason permits. 
Potatoes—Follow directions given under “Farm.” 
Radishes—Sow at intervals in hot-beds, &. 
Raspberries—Remove covering from buried canes, 
and stake up, J, if sufficiently warm. Fork in a 
dressing of good compost about roots. See page 83. 
Rhubarb—Read article on page 83, this No. 
Seeds—Secure a full supply of improved varieties 
from reliable sources. Test samples before pur- 
chasing largely. Most kinds are forwarded by soak- 
ing before sowing. 
Spinach—Uncover protected beds; sow seed, U1. 
Strawberries—Rake off Winter covering, Ul. Give 
top-dressing of ashes, and fine compost, hoeing it in. 
Sweet Potatoes—Plant in hot-beds, W, for sets. 
Tools—Repair old and procure new and improved. 
Tomatoes—Sow in hot-beds or in pots in the 
house, JZ. 
Trellises, Arbors—Put in repair, and erect new. 
Turnips—Sow, U/, in hot-beds, for early use. 
Winter Cherries (Physalis)—Sow, in hot-beds, JU. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


That “haste makes waste” has been the bitter 
experience of many an ambitious gardener. A few 
warm bright days in March, should not tempt one 
to strip trees and shrubs of their Winter protection, 
to expose the frames, bring out house plants, or 
put in seeds. A sudden change in the weather, 
with a cutting north west wind, ending in a snow 
storm, may soon show theerror. Better wait until 
the ground is settled warm, before exposing tender 
plants or sowing seed. There is work which may 
safely be done wherever frost is out of the ground. 
Many of the perennial flowering plants may be di- 
vided and reset, by which an earlier and more perfect 
bloom will be obtained. Among these are the 
peony, dicentra, chrysanthemum, sweet william, 
holyhock, bee-larkspur, tall phlox, etc. 

Flowering shrubs, especially the early blooming 
sorts, should also be transplanted as soon as 
the severity of Winter is past. Neither plant, 
tree, nor shrub are entirely safe when set out just 
previous to severe freezing weather. The dis- 
turbance of their rootlets, and the more open soil 
about a newly planted tree, render it susceptible 
to injury from hard freezing. 

Cuttings of shrubs and vines should be taken off 
carly in the month before the buds swell. Keep in 
boxes of earth or sand in the cellar until planting. 


Bulbs which had a coating of manure, leaves, or 
straw given them for a Winter protection, may be 
partially or wholly uncovered, toward the latter 
part of the month, in this and Southern latitudes. 


Pruning of roses, and other flowering shrubs, and 
climbing plants should be completed, f: Each 
plant should be cut back with reference to its flow- 
ering habit. By strongly heading back those shrubs 
which only yield flowers upon the terminal branch- 
es, as the magnolia, spireea, etc., the bloom is nearly 
destroyed. Roses, especially remontants, may be cut 
back freely, and a finer Autumn bloom is the result. 

Box Edgings are prone to thicken up and become 
unsightly, unless renewed, or set over every few 
years. This transplanting may be done as soon as 
frost is out, and the box will look better for the 
early change. In resetting, clip both root and top. 


Grass borders and turfing generally should be ar- 
ranged the latter part of the month, if the weather 
permit.. Beat or trample the turf down firmly, and 
sift fine earth into the crevices. Grass edging along 
the walks or flower borders may also be trimmed 
with a sharp spade, or better still, an edging knife. 

The present is a favorable season to collect an 
abundance of manure, and to apply it to such 
places as do not admit of spading. A fine coat 
spread over the lawn will soon be leached by the 
rains, which will carry its valuable properties tothe 
roots of the grass. A good dressing may also be 
given to the shrubbery and trees, 

Hot-Beds should be made about the middle of the 
month, for starting cuttings, and for sowing seeds 





for an early bloom. The gardener finds a hot-bed 
almost indispensable to propagate much from cut- 
tings. They need abottom heat, and the protection 
of a glass frame, with just sufficient moisture. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The forcing houses, ¢conservatories and other re- 
ceptacles for Winter plants should now be very at- 
tractive, although afew ofthe more showy plants 
have completed their blooming period. Everything 
should be kept neat, and no rubbish, plant trim- 
mings, dead leaves, moss covered pots or boxes left 
upon the floor or shelves, or dust suffered to collect 
upon the leaves. The rooms should be aired fre- 
quently when the weather is suitable, avoiding a 
chilling draft directly upon the plants. 


Heat must be regulated, according to the object 
in view. Ifthe house is merely a receptacle of 
plants designed to be kept from the frost, and which 
are to bloom in the open borders, then a moderate 
fire heat, with the thermometer from 40° to 45°, is 
sufficient. With a collection intended for present 
flowering, or for inducing a rapid growth to use 
when the out-door planting season arrives, a Sum- 
mer temperature of 65° to 75° is needed, and for 
orchids and other tropical plants, as also for prop- 
agating purposes, the houses or rooms may safely 
have a temperature of 90°. Whatever condition be 
aimed at, it is always better to increase the heat in 
sunshine, and let it decline a little at night. 

Acacias, Heaths, Azaleas, Epacris, etc., require 
little water, and shade from the direct rays of the sun. 

Annuals may now be sown in pots and boxes for 
decorating the open borders at planting time. 


Bedding plants started last month, should be 
pushed forward and prepared for out-door planting 
in April and May. If more are wanted, insert cut- 
tings or make layers at once. 

Bulbs—Keep up a successive bloom by bringing 
forward from the cooler apartments every two weeks, 
Change the water in hyacinth glasses each week. 

Camellias—Watch carefully for red spider, and 
wash the foliage of affected plants, syringing often. 
Give liquid manure to plants inclined to lag, and 
prune to a good form. 


Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias may now be prop- 
agated from cuttings, as may also many other half 
woody and shrubby plants. 


Fuchsias—Increase the stock by cuttings from 
new wood of old plants. Repot any needing it, and 
cut back to a compact head. 

Geraniums, Chinese primroses, Cinerarias, etc.— 
Kept near the light; turn them frequently. 

Grapes—Be careful not to rub off the first buds. 
Syringe moderately, and protect borders well. 


Insects—Washing the foliage in warm, or even hot 
water, will frequently dislodge or destroy them, but 
where it fails, tobacco fumes must be resorted to. 

Orchard Houses—The fruit trees now require fre- 
quent waterings, witha moist atmosphere. Give 
liquid manure in moderate quantities, and turn the 
tubs or pots frequently. 


Pansies—Set in an airy place, with a moderate heat. 


Parlor Plants require even more care than those 
of the Hot-House, especially in point of neatness. 
The furnace or stove will need attention at night, 
especially during severe weather, or the plants will 
be chilled. ' They will also require frequent turning, 
especially if growing near the window, to keep 
them in an erect position, No weeds or moss should 
ever be permitted upon the pots or the earth in 
them. See that the drainage is good and only 
epough water given to keep the plants in a healthy 
state—the surface soil may have a dry appearance 
when there is sufficient moisture at the root. 


Roses—Established cuttings and roots for carly 
out-door blooming, should now have larger pots. 

Syringe the walls and foliage of plants, and wet 
the floors to induce a moist err from evap- 
oration. It will also tend to keep insects in chec 

Water is required in proportion to the growth of 
plants. As mont De are now out vigor- 
ously, liberal sp sho be given: make 
sure of good drainage. the water be taken from 
a cistern or tank in the house; it should be of the 
same temperature as the atmosphere. 





Apiaryin March. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


The bees can fly out, and collect pollen in some 
laces, during many days thismonth. After one or 
wo favorable days, examine the condition of cach 

stock, on some clear cool morning. Several im- 
portant points should be ascertained now. You 
want to know the strength of the colony, whether 
they have a queen or not, whether they have suffi- 
cient stores to last through the Spring, and if the 
combs are in good condition. 


The common hive is readily examined by turn- 
ingit over. It can often be done with care, with- 
out arousing the bees; they may be quieted with to- 
bacco smoke if necessary. Let the sun shine di- 
rectly between the combs. The cluster of bees in 
the strongest colonies will extend through nearly 
all the combs. When there are bees between onl 
two or three combs, the colony is weak, and nee 
much care to save it from robbers, especially in 
large apiaries. Close the entrance, allowing room 
for only one bee to pass at atime. It is q com- 
mon for weak colonies to be short of honey. The 
en ought to avoid feeding unnecesearily ; 
it induces robbing, and a greater consumption of 
honey. Ascertain, if possible, whether there be any 
store on hand; while the hive is inverted, look to 
the top of the outside combs for sealed honey. As 
long as that may be seen, the gas Sm not starve 
in two weeks, unless plundered. en none can 
be seen, it is best to feed. Although it may bedone 
out of doors—unless the cold weather is unusually 
protracted—it is better during this month, to bring 
the hive to the house as directed last month. 
When these things are neglected, a colony may be 
found some morning apparently dead—bees on the 
floor, and scattered among the combs. But unless 
they have been in this situation over twenty four 
hours, they may be revived. To ascertain this, 
warm a few of them gradually; any sign of life in- 
dicates that the swarm may be saved. To pour 
a few spoonfuls of liquified sugar, or honey warmed, 
directly —— bees between the combs, is prob- 
ably the best thing tobe done. Tieacloth overthe 
hive to confine the bees, and bring to the fire to 
warm up. Ina few hours, after consuming all the 
food, they may be returned to the stand, or room, 
and regularly fed as before directed...... Another 
phase of destitution, is. desertion. It is liable to 
take place in unfavorable seasons, up to the time of 
clover flowers. The bees issue precisely as aswarm, 
and continue flying a long time. They sometimes 
cluster, but more frequently return, or join some 
other stock. In the latter case, they are frequently 
destroyed. If they cluster, return them to their 
own hive, and feed regularly. 


The presence of a queen is often determined on 
first raising the hive. A good stock will have long 
since commenced rearing brood, and some few im- 
mature bees may usually be found on the board. 
If none are seen, some of the eggs may possibly be 
discovered by a close inspection of the dust that 
has fallen from the cluster. Either, when seen, may 
be taken as evidence of a queen.. The absence of 
these s is suspicious, but not conclusive. The 
stock should be disposed of before running down 
too low. By driving the bees away from the combs 
when they have clustered, sealed brood can be seen 
if they have any. A queenless colony at age 
son, will frequently desert and join some other. 
The queenless, or deserted hive should be cared for 
immediately. Without bees, the moth will destroy 
it as soon as the weather is sufficiently warm, yet by 
smoking thoroughly with sulphur as the worms 
hatch, it may be saved advantageously for a swarm. 
An ordinary swarm without a queen now, will 
about run down by the swarming season. The 
bees should be joined with some weak stock. It 
any old stock is diseased just oncugh to spoil it— 
such as is mentioned in “The Apiary for Septem- 
ber, 1860 ”—it will be just what is wanted for either 
the queenless or deserted hive. 

Ifany colonyis found dead, and the bees have 
been left between the combs till moldy, all the 
affected portion should be broken out, The re- 
mainder, if clean, may do for the use of the bees 
again....If the bees between part of the combs are 
dead, remove them; when moldy, cut out the combs 
as far as mold extends. 

Bees that are in the pone, may be set ont on the 
first fair, warm day. Should they become uneasy 
before such a day occurs, and leave the hives, put 
some snow or ice on thefloor of the room. Putout 
but few at first—in an hour or two, as man 
more. Each should occupy its old stand if possi- 
ble. Let the first beas far a as possible, and 
others anf be set between afterward. By looking 

ust at night, at thoseset out during the day, the 
oss of the queen is often ascertained by the un- 
usual commotion among the bees at this 

Unbolted rye meal finely ground, is. recom 
mae ga Renay ee bee feed. Its chiet value 

on early, hefore mu t 
tained hom tes flowers. Let SI the ton ws 
cess to it, by spreading over a large as a 
sheet or floor made for the purpose, and it 
in some warm corner a few rods from the hives. 
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Into which are thrown various useful or interesting 
Items, Replies to Questions, Extracts from Letters, Glean- 
ings Jrom other Journals, ec. 

In a New Place.—Hitherto, the ‘‘ Basket” matter 
has been placed at the end of the paper, where it has been 
subject to contraction, and sometimes to crowding out al- 
together, by the varying space occupied by the markets, 
business items, and advertisements. But this department 
has come to be so valuable, that we shall hereafter allot 
it a definite space here. (Several readers have criticised 
the arrangement of our pages; they are not aware per- 
haps, that it is necessary to place most of the finer en- 
gravings on the inside sheet, and put it upon a double 
steam press nearly a month in advance, so that % can be 
worked carefully. The outside sheet, containing the 
markets, etc., is printed more rapidly on two presses, and 
is delayed to the last moment possible, without missing 
the Pacific mail, leaving on the 2ist. Contributors will 
therefore understand that communications and items must 
come very early to hand, to find a place in a particular 
number, and especially so, if to go on the inside sheet. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.— 
We beg our friends who have kindly contributed a great 
variety of articles, suggestions, queries, etc., not to be an- 
noyed at any apparent want of attention. From the great 
mass of letters received, and articles contributed, we 
must necessarily select for each paper, not only the best, 
but such as will make up a variety, and be most season- 
able. We have many really good articles that will not 
spoil by keeping any length of time. 





The Lists of Apples, and of Officers of 
Societies, asked for last month, come in slowly, so that 
we can not yet begin to make up anything like com plete 
tables. Please forward them as early as may be. 





Onion Culture—New Edition.—Our first edition of 
1000 copies having been exhausted, we have printed anew 
edition. This mdst valuable work should bein the hands 
of every one growing onions. It will be sent, post-paid, 
for 21 cents. See New Premium list, page 96. 





An Elementary Book on Agriculture, 
for use in the schools of the State, is being prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. 


Cutter’s Seedling Straw berry—Correction. 
—On page 57, February Agriculturist, this berry is wrong- 
ly classed with the pistillates. A note from Mr. Cutter, 
correcting the error, says “it is not only a perfect flower, 
but is not excelled in quality by any other berry in that 
vitinity.”—We have not grown it as yet. ¥ 








Evergreen Nursery—Correction.—This nur- 
sery is located at Woodbury, N. J., instead of “‘ Weodlawn,” 
as advertised last month. 


Raspberries.—James Glass, Livingston Co., Ill. 
The Antwerp is generally considered an excellent varie- 
ty; it may be yours are not true toname. The yellow va- 
riety described by you resembles what is known as the 
“Keeler,” It is highly esteemed by those who have it. 


Grapes in California.—Vine-growing in Cala- 
veras County, California, has greatly increased in the 
last two years. In 1855 the assessor reported 24,000 vines, 
while in 1860 he reports 169,000. 


Japan Pea.—A. A. Chandler, Cumberland Co., Me. 
The small bean, as you call it,is the Japan Pea, but re- 
sembles a bean in appearance. It is principally grown 
for stock, being quite prolific. The larger kind sent, ap- 
pears to be a sort of Southern bean. 


Spreuting Sweet Potatoes.—M. C. Taylor, 
Chester Co., Pa., and others. Sweet potatoes will usually 
sprout readily ina hot-bed. Without artificial heat they 
sometimes remain long in the ground and rot. 


Germinating old Seeds.—D. Pangburn, White 
Co., Ark. Old seeds which do not grow readily when 
planted in the ordinary manner, will frequently vegetate 
after being scalded for a short time, say two minutes; or 
better,soak in warm water until the shell is softened. 


Old Seeds Vegetating.—S. B. M., New-York. 
As you do not name the kinds of séeds 3 or 4 years old, 
we cannot judge whether they are good or not. Many 

















kinds, if kept dry, and not subjected to great changes of 
heat and cold, will preserve their vitality for many years, 
centuries even; while a few, parsneps for example, are not 
to be positively depended upon when more than a year 
old. Better try a few in pots or boxes of earth, in-door. 





Hubbard Squash.—The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has granted a special premium of $25 to 
Mr. James J. H. Gregory, for the introduction of the 
Hubbard Squash. This variety, which has been on our 
list for free distribution for two years past, has given the 
highest satisfaction to those who have tried it, as is attest- 
ed by numerous letters received from correspondents. 
The greatly praised Honolulu excels it in prolific bearing, 
judging from our own experiments, but for flavor; either 
in “sauce” or pies, it must yield the palm to the Hub- 
bard. We like it so well that we have procured a large 
supply of seed from Mr. Gregory for free distribution. 





Carrots—Value, etc.—P. G. Daniels, Tioga Co., 
N. Y., writes, that for ten or twelve years past he has 
raised one to two hundred bushels of carrots annually. 
He considers 500 bushels per acre a fair yield, and that 15 
cents per bushel will pay well for growing them, which 
would afford a profit of $105 per acre, reckoning them at 
$12 per tun (60 lbs. per bu.)—providing the yield be 500 
bushels. Heesteems one bushel of carrots fed with one 
bushel of oats, to be fully equal to two bushels of oats, for 
horses ; and ranks carrots as the best roots for other stock. 


Locust for Timber.—J. K. Whitson, Riley Co., 
Kansas. Locustis a good timber for you to raise, and the 
Yellow (wood yellow) variety is the best. The Osage 
Orange will probably be a good hedge plant with you. 








Imphee Sugar.—Walter Carothers, of Richland 
Co., Ohio, sends us a fine sample of sugar, made from the 
Imphee or African Sugar Cane; says he raised both Sor- 
ghum and Imphee last year, and found the latter to crys- 
talize much sooner than the former, and advises the plant- 
ing of a greater breadth of this and less of the sorghum 
the coming season. This is against the general experience, 
we believe. In this particular case the imphee probably 
went back to a valuable form, but it may not be so with 
the next crop, for we doubt whether there has been any 
pure (unhybridized) seed distributed in this country. 





Sorghum Syrup in Iriquois Co., Hll.—J. G. 
Brandenburg, writes that there were at least 10,000 gal- 
lons of this syrup of excellent quality, manufactured in 
the above County during the past Fall. 


The Immense Grain Crop of the West.— 
Some of the Western subscribers to the Agriculturist 
found fault with our high estimates of the grain crop last 
Autumn. Here are a few figures for them: During the 
year 1860 there were received at Chicago, 36,500,000 bush- 
els of grain of all kinds; at Toledo, 14,504,203 bushels ; 
at Milwaukee, 11,040,488 bushels; at Detroit, 6,780,099 
bushels ; at Cleveland, Sandusky, and other ports, over 
11,000,000; or in all, over 80,000,000 bushels! This is only 
a portion of the surplus sold, not including what went 
down the Mississippi, out by railroads, etc., while the sur- 
plus still on hand at the close of 1860 was vastly more 
than at the close of 1859. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—During a recent 
pleasant call from our friend D. D. T. Moore, we 
were glad to learn that this journal is holding its ground 
well, notwithstanding the “hard times.” The Rural is 
worthy of the success it has attained. It is devoted in part 
to Agriculture and Horticulture, and in part to news, fam- 
ily reading and miscellany. Published at Rochester, N.Y. 
$2a year. Like the Agriculturist, it aims to promote 
good morals, as well as communicate useful information. 
Though our strongest business competitor, it is laboring 
for the same ends, the elevation of cultivators and their 
families, and we bid it god speed—there is room enough 
for a dozen such journals, and every family would be the 
gainer by taking both papers. Noone should confound 
the Rural New-Yorker with an imitation published in 
Oneida Co., called “‘Miner’s Rural American”—z« differ- 


ent affair altogether. 


Class Book of Botany, by Prof. Alphonso Wood, 
author of a popular botanical text book, published fifteen 
years ago. The arrangement of this new work, upon the 
natural system, is clear; and many families of plants 
enumerated, contain additions not found elsewhere ; 
some of the well known exotics are also included. The 
descriptions are distinct and full, and the illustrations, 
particularly of structural botany, are well executed. It 
contains 882 pages and is a valuable addition to the stu- 
dent’s library. Puplished by A. 8. Barnes & Burr, N.Y. 
Price $2. If desired we will forward copies post-paid 
upon receipt of price. 


Harris? Work on Insects.——We are glad to 
learn from the Message of Gov. Boutwell, of Mass., that 
a revised edition of this valuable work of the late Dr. 
Harris is to be published at the expense of the State, dur- 
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ing the present year. As 1000 copies will be at the dis 
posal of the present Legislature, he recommends that a 
portion of them be furnished for distribution, to Professor 
Agassiz, who has gratuitously rendered important service 
in the revision of the work. 


Book on Horses.—Silas M. Douzer, Washtenaw 
Co., Mich. Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers, is a valu- 
able, plainly written work. Price $1.25, for which it can 
be forwarded post-paid by mail, or it can be easily ob- 
tained as a premium—See page 96. 


A Gheap New Pen.—We have in daily use a new 
style of metallic pen, patented by Messrs. Warren & Lud- 
den, of this City, which is formed by a combination of 
metals, and “‘ diamond pointed ” with iridium in the usual 
manner. The advantages claimed for it are, that while it 
is, like gold, uncorrosive, it is, if any thing, more elastic, 
and can be made at one-third the price of gold pens. 
They are also ingeniously fitted upon an ordinary wood 
pencil, so that both can be carried in the pocket, always 
ready to be used as pencil or pen. 





To Prevent Skippers in Hams.—In a com- 
munication to the Cotton Planter, Mr. W. Mc Willie says 
he avoids the skipper by simply keeping his smoke-house 
dark, and the moth that deposits the egg never enters it. 
He has now hanging in his smoke-house, hams one, two, 
and three years old, and the oldest areas free from insects 
as when first hung up. 


Byfield Swine.—A subscriber in Winnebago Co., 
Ill., wishes to know where he can get a Byfield sow for 
crossing with the Suffolks. 








Colie in Horses.—The Farmers’ Advocate pre- 
scribes for colic in horses : a blanket wrapped around the 
body and drenched with cold water. Itsteams like a boil- 
ing pot, and cures in fifteen minutes—[i/ it don’t kill.—Ep. 
American Agriculturist,) 


Cure for Laurel Poisoning.—Wnm. F. Bassett, 
Franklin Co., Mass., recommends to give to each poison- 
ed sheep, one oz. essence of wintergreen; a little more 
in bad cases, 


Keeping Moths from Bees.—J. F. Wescott, 
Green Co., Wis.—Remedies are given in Apiary for July 
and August of last volume. Vessels of sweetened water 
set about the hives, only at night, during the early part of 
July, are the best remedy; they entrap and drown the 


night flying millers. 


A High priced Dog.—A new feature at the late 
annual cattle show at Birmingham, England, was a show 
of dogs of every known breed. Among other costly dogs 
was a King Charles spaniel, priced at $2500. Whew! 














Protecting Trees from Sheep.—C. Jackson, 
Niagara Co., N. Y., writes that young trees may be pro- 
tected from sheep, which sometimes nibble and injure the 
bark, by applying to the trunks a mixture of four quarts 
of hog manure with eight quarts of water. Put it on 
with a broom or brush—the sheep will prefer nibbling the 
grass, and the application will not,injure the trees. 





Cement for Glass and Iron under Water.— 
The following is, we believe, the method of making ce- 
ment for aquaria, used in the London Zoological Gardens . 
Sift together, say one gill of litharge ; one gill of calcined 
plaster of Paris; one gill of dry white sand; and one- 
third of a gill of finely powdered rosin. Keep corked 
tightly, and use as needed, by mixing into a putty with 
boiled linseed oil, adding; a little patent dryer. Mix each 
lot at least 15 hours before using. After applying, let it 
dry a few hours before letting on water. A writer in the 
Tribune endorses this as the best of a hundred different 
compositions tried by him, and says itis equally good in 
salt or fresh water, and does not affect the water at all. 





Reapers and Threshers Combined.—c. 
Durst, Gillespie Co., Texas. There are reaping machines 
with threshing attachments which cut, thresh, and win- 
now at one operation, but the cost of which, or the names 
of the manufacturers we can not now give. Most grain 
growers prefer a simple reaper. 


Hauling out Green Manure.—J. Miller, jr., 
Fairfield Co., O. Usually, it is not best to haul and 
spread manure upon the field as fast as produced. 4t is 
improved by fermenting ; and is increased in value by 
adding to it muck, sods, or even good soil, If specially 
desirable to take it to the field during Winter, let it be 
put in heaps and covered with a layer of soil, until you 
are ready to spread and plow it under. 


Dressing Sheep—Quick Work.—At a sheep- 
dressing match in this City; in February, after the 
sheep were merely killed, Rodger Gorman dressed ten 
of them, fully preparing them for the meat market in 22 
minutes and 3 seconds! His competitor dressed ten 
rather larger sheep in 32 minutes. 
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Angers Quince Seed.—D. C. Benton, Adams Co., 
Il. Quince seeds will not produce the particular sort 
planted, any more than apple seeds. Better get cuttings, 
or afew rooted plants which you can afterward layer. 
You will find the Bloomington (Ill.) Nurseries advertised 
in February Agriculturist, and other reliable ones in this 
and other numbers. We do not knowingly admit adver- 
tisements of unreliable men. 





High Manuring.—George R. Underhill, Queens 
Co., N. ¥., whose experiments in potato culture were 
noticed in the Feb. No., p. 43, writes that last Spring he 
prepared 3 acres of land for an asparagus bed, on which 
1000 one-horse loads of manure were used, and 300 loads 
more will be applied this year. Another plot just com- 
menced will receive about an equal quantity. His expe- 
rience warrants high manuring. We shall be pleased to 
receive accounts of the experiments Mr. U. proposes to 


make, the coming season. 


Clover Roots and Tops.—“ Subscriber.” Clo- 
ver roots contain more solid matter than the tops, pound 
for pound. All parts of the plant are valuable fertilizers ; 
and land will be enriched more rapidly by plowing all 
under, than by leaving only the roots to decay in the soil. 








How much Manure ?—Mr. Boynton of Sand- 
wich, Mass., has a well drained meadow of 43¢ acres, to 
which, every November, he applies the year’s manure of 
15 horses. As the result, he gets from 26 to 34tuns of hay 
annually, including two cuttings. The second growth, or 
aftermath, ranges from 7 to 10 tuns. 





Prolific Sheep.—A subscriber writes to the Agri- 
culturist, ‘I have one ewe of the Tartar breed, that had 
two lambs in August, 1859. In January of last year she 
brought forth three, and on August 20th, she dropped too 
more ; making seven lambs produced in about one year. 
Her first twins are also now with lamb. I find the Tartar 
crossed with the South Down give the best lambs I 
ever butchered.” 


Aged Horses.—G. E. Kimberly, New-Haven Co., 
Conn., writes that he has a white pony, which, to the best 
of his information, is 40 years old. He weighs 600 lbs., 
and does all the work connected with a store. 





Largest Horse in the World.—Wilkes’ Spirit 
of the Times says that a gentleman named Potter, re- 
centiy exhibited a horse at Newcastle, Penn., that weighs 
1777 pounds. He is a bright bay, of the Clydesdale breed, 
and was bred in Cumberland, England. The American 
Stock Journal, speaks of this as “‘ the largest horse in the 
world.” We refer our cotemporary to the Farmer’s Mag- 
azine (London), which has an account of the dray horse 
that took the first prize at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Norwich, in 1857. This horse was reported to be 17} 
hands high, and to weigh 2463 pounds. 





Good Cattle in Penn.—The Chambersburg 
Times mentions six fine steers, all raised on the farm of 
Philip Merper, Letterkenny, Franklin Co., the total live 
weight of which was 10,655 lbs. 





Double Calf.—S. Uttee, Pike Co., Pa., says he had 
a heifer which could not be delivered of her calf, and on 
killing her, he found a large calf with adouble head com- 
plete, and double joints in its hind legs, and asks if such 
occurrences are common? They are quite rare. 





Corn and Cob Meal for Swine.—Mr. A. Reed, 
says in the Dairy Farmer, that he has known this meal to 
produce constipation in several instances. Two years 
ago this Winter, he fed six fine shoats exclusively upon 
corn and cob meal. After three or four weeks feeding, 
several of the pigs refused to eat, and in three or four 
days bloated and died—a post mortem examination of 
these showed that they were constipated. To those still 
alive, one ounce of Epsom Salts was daily given to each, 
in their food, and an injection of warm soap suds, they 
were also given one feeding of carrots per day. All thus 
treated recovered. 


A Large Pig.—Henry Mariton, Cumberland Co., 
Me., writes that he has slaughtered a pig, just 20 months 
old, which weighed, when dressed, 668 pounds. 


Are Bees Domestic Animals ?—A singular 
point of law was recently submitted to the French 
Courts. A boy having been knocked down and killed by 
a horse that had been stung by some bees, the father 
brought an action against the owner of the bees. The 
lower court held that bees are “ ferocious animals,” which 
no one can be expected to control, and, therefore, the ac- 
tion could not be maintained. An appeal was presented 
to the Higher Court, and after long arguments, the Court 
decided that bees are ‘‘doinestic animals,” and that the 
owner is responsible for any injury they commit, 


Increased Yield of Butter.—The dairy of the 
Hon. Zadock Pratt of Greene Co., N. Y., shows amarked 








improvement for the last four years. In 1857 he made on 
an average one pound of butter from 39 Ibs. of milk ; in 
1858 from 32 lbs., in 1859 from 29 Ibs., and in 1860 from 24 
lbs. Here, in other words, 39 lbs. of milk, or 19 quarts, 
produced 10 ounces more of butter in 1860 than in 1857. 
Such an increase would add largely to the profits of dairy- 
men generally. Would not proper skill and care secure 
the same result everywhere ? 





To Expel Earthworms.—In answer to the 
query in last month’s Basket, “Pennsylvania” writes. 
We have not proved the common earthworm destructive 
to pot-plants, but have sometirhes watered them with 
weak lime water—a small teacupful to a plantin a 2 qt. 
pot, and in less than 24 hours have found at least three 
kinds secreted in the saucers below, frequently in great 
numbers. Theappearance of some of them made it quite 
satisfactory to have them removed from the tender roots. 
If they are not destroyed by the operation, it is of import- 
ance to displace them immediately after disturbing the 
pot, as they will often crawl back on finding their hidin 
place discovered. , 





Salt for Wire Worms.—Several inquire about 
this. It is confidently asserted by some that two or three 
bushels of salt sown broadcast on an acre will destroy 
wire worms. We have always doubted this. Fifty to a 
hundred bushels per acre might have some effect; but 
even the larger quantity would hardly make the ground 
salt enough to disturb the worms. We ,have somewhere 
seen a statement that two bushels of salt put upon a rod 
of ground badly infested by wire worms did not stop their 
ravages. This amount (160 bushels per acre) would give 
less than a gill to each square foot—not enough to pickle 
it very strongly, if 8 or 10 inches deep. 





Salting Wheat.—R. Sewell, Baltimore Co., Md., 
inquires if three to four bushels of salt per acre, sown on 
Winter wheat, will prevent the fly, (Hessian, or midge ?); 
also whether the application will injure the grain. Will 
those who have tried it please answer. 





Larks Wanted.—F. Boyce, Washington Co., 0., 
is of opinion that the grain fields of Germany are kept 
free from insects by the large numbers of larks, which 
make their home ir the grain fields alone. He states that 
the bird is held almost sacred there ; no man or boy would 
injure one. He thinks they should be imported and dis- 
seminated here. A good suggestion ; though were there 
less slaughter of our own native birds, there would be 
more slaughter of insects, and less loss of grain. 





jure for Gapes.—J. W. Rockwell, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., writes that gapes in fowls may be prevented by 
mixing cayenne pepper with their feed, a tablespoonful to 
a pint of meal, as soon as they are observed to sneeze. 
Previous to adopting this remedy, he lost nearly all his 
chickens, but for two years past in which it has been 
tried, all have been raised. 





Shooting Rats—Also Worrying them Out, 
—S. Paschol, of Chester Co., Pa., recommends shooting 
a few, and says the rest will leave. Wool should be used 
for gun-wadding to avoid fire, and great care should be 
taken, as many barns have been set on fire with guns used 
in killing rats. [This method has often proved effectual, 
but few persons can afford the time to watch, wait for, 
and shoot the pests.—Ep.]—In another case, Mr. P. wor- 
ried them out, by stopping up all new holes as soon as 
made, except one before which a steel trap was placed. 
The rats got disgusted and quit. 





A very Large Potato.—Mr. J. S. White, Johnson 
Co., Ind., writes to the Agriculturist that he last year 
raised a potato which weighed 3}¢ Ibs.; he asks who can@ 
beat it? 





Sugar Beets.—R. B. Cram, Hillsboro’ Co., N. H., 
and some others, ask for the experience of some practical 
grower, of the best method of raising sugar beets, and 
their value for feeding purposes. 


Onions in Danvers, Mass,.—Within six miles 
of South Danvers, Mass., 100,000 bushels of onions have 
been produced in aseason. This crop does not exhaust 
the soil; since it has been continued on the same land for 
20 years, yielding from 300 to 500 bushels per acre, each 
season, at anet profit of $100, 





Premium Corn Crop.—G. P. Urich, Berks Co., 
Pa., thinks the soil in his vicinity equal to any other, but 
it will not produce such tall corn crops as that of Mr. 
Long, (see Basket Item in January Agriculturist.) He 
thinks there must haye been a mistake in measuring the 
land, or the corn was weighed, cobs and all, to get the 94 
bushels per 3g acre. If really correct, Mr. U. hopes to 
see the method of raising given in the Agriculturist, 
Will Mr. Long respond ? 


Good,—aA farmer in‘ Watertown, Ct., has been fined 
for letting Canada thistles go to seed on his own land. 





Get Clean Seed.—The foul seed grievance is a real 
one. Farmers buy nine-tenths of their weeds when they 
purchase their seed, and thus are made to pay for what 
costs them many dollars, year after year, to get rid of. 


Sorghum Brooms,—The Delaware (Ohio) Ga- 
zette mentions the receipt of some superior broems man- 
ufactured from the brush of the Sorghum or Chinese 
Sugar Cane. It is claimed that besides being better than 
the ordinary broom corn, the yield of brush is much 
larger, to say nothing of the value of the main stalk for 
syrup and sugar. (Is there not some mistake here? The 
Sorghum as we have grown it, and seen it grow, has not 
a brush of sufficient length and fineness to be adapted to 
making good brooms.—Ed. American Agriculturist.] 


Sorghum Syrup in Iowa.—A. H. Perry, Cedar 
Co., Iowa, writes that he made 2,500 gallons syrup the 
past season, most of which was of very good quality. He 
wishes to know how to convert it into sugar. 


Profitable Acre.—J.G. D. B., Coxsackie, N. Y., 
last year sold currants, plums, pears, and apples from 
part of his acre of ground, to the amount of $235, after 
paying for freight, cartage, and commission. The remain- 
ing part of.the plot is occupied by the dwelling, front 
yard, and kitchen garden. This shows what can be done; 
many readers would like to know how it is accomplished 
—also how much labor and money were expended to bring 
the place up to such productiveness. 











Strained Honey in Boxes.—J. C., Windham 
Co., Conn. We know nothing of the clear honey put up 
in beach wood boxes, to which you allude. 





Coal Oils, it is said, and perhaps truly, have the val- 
uable property of never becoming rancid. All other oils, 
vegetable and animal, absorb oxygen, and decay ; but the 
mineral oils derived from coal, are permanent compounds, 
like water, and do not experience corruption or change 
from time and exposure. ** 


California Beer Seed.—Mrs. E. Weed, Obion 
Co., Tenn. The substance described in your letter, re- 
sembles in its effects, the ferment plant, sometimes called 
the “ Vinegar plant,” notes on which were published in 
the Agriculturist, Vol. XVIII, pp. 247, 307 (Aug. and Oct. 
Nos.) In form and appearance, however, it differs from 
that article. We shall be pleased to receive and examine 
the specimen you kindly offer to send, 








Wet Cellars.—“ Subscriber.” A coating or two of 
cement upon the bottom aid sides of a cellar will general- 
ly exclude water which comes in through the soil. Ifthe 
ground be springy, a thick grouting of stones and cement 
will be needed to keep water from bursting up through 
the cement. If it enters from near the surface, dig a 
drain to carry it away. 


Soap Stone Griddles.—P. C. W., Town Hill, Pa., 
writes that his experience with them is not favorable. He 
found it took too long to heat it, monopolizing the stove 
nearly an hour ; the cakes would stick a little to the grid- 
cle, and more to each other, and finally the whole thing 
“blew up,” scattering the fragments and the batter all 
over the kitchen ! 


The Largest Tree in Massachusetts, is said 
to be an Elm, situated upon the Hubbard farm, in North 
Andov It is 110 feet in hight and its branches spread 
over 1@eet in width. Its girth, at 6 feet from the ground. 
measures 22 feet. 


Green Wood and Matrimony.—Mrs. C. J. 
Allison, Richland Co., Ill., says very truly “ There’s 
» nothing takes the romance out of a young wife, like punch- 
ing wet, green, or soggy wood in a cook stove.” Truer 
than some preaching. The man who requires such a 
vexatious task of his wife, by neglecting to provide » 
well seasoned wood pile, deserves “ punching” himself- 
shiftless farmers please make a note of it. 


Starch in Vermont.—At Stowe, Vt., there are five 
factories in which starch is made from potatoes. Each 
consumes about 20,000 bushels per annum, and eight 
pounds of starch is the yield of each bushel. 


Accidents with Farm Implements.—Next 
to steamboats and railroad accidents, says an Iowa paper, 
more people have been killed last year by harvesting and 
threshing machines than by any other cause.————This 
is guess work and rather random guessing, thinks tl:e 
American Agriculturist, 

Ditching Machine.—Thomas 8. Hall, Stafford 


Co., Va. We know nothing, practically, of the machine 
you refer to. 


Death from Matches.—The Dublin Medical 
Press states that a child aged sixteen months, was poi- 
soned to death by sucking the from lucifer 

















phosphorus. fro 
matches, which had been given him By alittle companion. 
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Fig. 2. 


Draining—Why—Where—How. 
(Continued from page 36.) 
WHY—WHERE. 

Every cultivator should understand and ap- 
preciate the following well established facts, 
which are applicable to all soils that are not 
naturally drained by a porous subsoil. They 
were in part referred to last month: 

1. Draining prevents the winter-killing of 
crops. It is the expansion of water in the soil, 
and not the expansion of the soil itself, which 
tears and destroys the roots of plants. 

2. Draining land prepares it for much earlier 
working in Spring, and causes it to remain dry 
and warm later in Autumn; it is therefore 
equivalent to lengthening the season; and has 
the same effect as moving the land from one 
hundred to five hundred miles southward. 

3. Drained land can be worked much sooner 
after showers; crops are also less retarded by 
cold rains, and they therefore grow larger. 

4. Drains, by carrying off the water under- 
neath, prevent its evaporation from the surface. 
When water evaporates, even in the form of 
cold vapor, it carries off a large amount of heat 
in a latent or hidden state. Drained soils are 
always warmer and more congenial to plants. 

5. Most undrained lands remain saturated 
with. water during half of the year, or from No- 
vember to May, and many soils are in this con- 
dition three-fourths of the time, if we include 
wet spells during Summer. But while the pores 
are already full of water, melting snows and 
falling rains run off over the surface, carrying 
with them into low lands, and into brooks and 
rivulets, a large amount of manures, or of vegeta- 
ble matter, and soluble mineral elements of 
soils, All the color of rivulets, brooks, @ nd 
rivers, is given by these rich materials washed 
from the soil. When land is underdrained, the 
water soaks down through it; the soil filters out 
and retains these valuable materials, and only 
pure water runs away in the drains. For this 
reason draining is equivalent to manuring. 

6. “Two bodies can not occupy the same 
space atthe same time.” If the pores-of the 
soil are filled with moisture, air is kept out. 
Drain off the water, and air will circulate more 
freely through it. If the drains at their outlets 
are left open, the air will pass along them and 
rise through the soil. This free circulation of 
the air is useful in many ways, thus: 

7. Air circulating in the ground oxydizes and 
destroys poisonous metallic salts which abound 
in every soil not exposed to air. Clover, for ex- 
ample, is a deep rooted plant, which flourishes 
only a year or twoon most soils. The rea- 
son is, that when its roots enter the subsoil and 
take in the poisonous salts, the clover is literally 

to death. Give it a deep, air-permeated 
soil, and it will grew without renewal for half a 


8. Air decomposes manures, and other vege- 
table matter in the soil, and fits their elements 
to enter the roots to nourish the plants. 

9. Air carries into the soil more or less of am- 
monia, and carbonic acid, which act as nutri- 
ment or stimulants to the plants. Here (as in 
6) we see that draining is equivalent to manuring. 
| 10. Air, in passing from drains up through 
| the cooler soil, parts with a considerable amount 
_ of moisture. The warmer the air, the more the 
concealed moisture it contains, and the greater 
the amount yielded to the cooler soil. The free 
circulation of air obtained by removing the 
water has, therefore, a direct tendency to make 
the soil more damp during a drouth. Cornand 
other crops growing on drained, deeply worked 
land, seldom, if ever, suffer from drouth. 

11. When warm rains fall upon a drained 
soil, they descend through it into the drains, in- 
stead of running over the surface, and they car- 
ry in warmth, as well as ammonia and other use- 
ful gases, to the roots and increase their growth. 

12. Water in a‘soil causes it to bake or com- 
pact. If drained, even clay land will be more 
pulverulent, or crumbling; it can be much 
more readily worked, and it yields better crops. 

Several minor considerations might be added 
in favor of thorough draining, but are not the 
above amply sufficient to convince every one 
that it isof the highest value? The roots of 
plants run deeper and spread further, in a con- 
genial, dry, pulverized soil, and they sustain a 
large growth above ground. Figures 1 and 2 
are fair illustrations of the difference in the size 








and vigor of plants when growing on a shallow 
Soil, and on one deeply pulverized and made 
dry by draining. 

WHERE. 
A careful study of the advantages above de- 
tailed, will show that nearly all soils will be 
benefited more or less by draining. The rare 
exceptions are those cases where there is a 
substratum of gravel, or porous soil, having an 
outlet, and lying so inclined as to be as effectual 
in carrying off water as a series of underdrains, 
But in no case can there be a natural provision 
for the circulation of air, to afford the advan- 
tages named above (6 to 11). 
To ascertain what fields need draining most, 
dig a few holes two or three feet deep, at differ- 
ent points. If water stand in the bottom of 
any of these three or four days after a heavy 
rain fall, it is conclusive evidence that the soil 
will be benefited by draining. The more or 
less urgent need of draining, may be judged of 
from the rapidity with which water oozes in 
through the sides and bottoms of the holes, and 
ffic length of time that has intervened between 
the fall of rain and the examination. The a- 
mount of rain will also have an influence. If 
no water be found in the bottom of a hole three 
feet deep, say four days after a thorough soaking 
rain, there is no urgent necessity for immediate 
draining. Since the subsoil often varies greatly 
in the same field, it is well to sink a number of 
trial holes at different points. A good time to 
make observations of this kind is early in 
Spring, as itcan then be readily determined 
whether the ground remains saturated with 
water for a long time, or is soon dry. 
Another method is, to observe the condition 
of the surface during a moderate rain, and a 
few hours after. If the water soon runs over 
the surface, or the top soil remains wet for a 
day or so after the rain, we may know that the 
subsoil is already so saturated with water as to 




















dozen or more years. This has been fully proved. | ‘Fig. 3 illustrates the formation of a largé class 


of soils. Here we have a mass of porous soil, 
U, X, with irregular beds of clay, m, o, running 
through it. It will be seen that from a to b, and 





from c to d, the surface will be kept dry, be- 
cause the water will rapidly flow down and off 
through the gravel. From 6 to c, and again from 
d to e, the clay beds under the surface will pre- 
vent the sinking of water, and draining is need- 
ed. These layers of different kinds of soil are 
generally discovered by observing the sides of a 
well as it is being sunk. The different layers 
sometimes each extend for miles, and some- 
times but a few rods. 





Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4 illustrates another arrangement which 
is by no means uncommon. Here are alternate 
beds of porous and compact svils. The surface 
from a to b, ¢ to d, e to i, etc., will be dry ; while 
from b to c, dto e, ito k, and from m ton, the 
surface rests upon an impervious clay which re- 
tains the water. These beds, also, are some- 
times of large extent, while a dozen or more of 
them sometimes occur in the same field. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Benefit of Subsoiling—Examples. 

One effect of this practice is to render the 
ground in the Spring dry and warm, earlier than 
where it is not so treated. Instances of this have 
lain under the writer’s eye several years. 

A gentleman in this neighborhood, who was 
building up a new home with ample surround- 
ings of lawn and fruit gardens, was advised to 
subsoil the land for his young orchard. He did 
so. The adjoining land, devoted to lawn, was 
only plowed, but both were soon seeded down 
to grass. We have noticed for several 
years, that the young fruit orchard parts witlrits 
snow earlier in Spring, and becomes dry to the 
foot, earlier than the lawn. The grass shoots 
earliest there in the Spring, and grows most vig- 
orously in Summer. As the land is of the 
same quality in both cases, and the treatment 
in all other respects has been the same, why 
should not these effects be charged to the 
subsoiling ? 

Here is another illustration: Four years ago, 
we ran a drain three feet deep across a lawn, 
for a distance of sixty feet or more. The sub- 
soil was thrown back to cover the drain pipe, 
the top soil replaced on the top, and the sod 
covered the whole as before. Yet,» for some 
reason, the line of the drain is now perfectly ap- 
parent to every beholder, the grass being green- 
er and stronger along its track than. anywhere 
else. Even in the midst of a severe drouth, and 
when thegrass is shorn very close, that green 











prevent its absorbing that which has fallen. 


line is unmistakable. Will any doubter deny 
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that this is owing to the thorough trenching of 
the land there? Suppose, then, that subsoiling, 
even less thorough, were practiced over the en- 
tire lawn, would not good results follow? G. 


Sow Grass Seed this Month. 
ae 
The grasses have many enemies, and it is fre- 
quently necessary to re-sow fields where the 
seed has not taken well, or where the roots 
have been eaten badly by worms. Wherever 
the grass is deficient, whether in pasture or 
meadow, it is a good plan to sow seed at this 
season. As a rule, seed enough is not used 
when meadows are laid down to grass. After 
several years experimenting, we have never 
found seed to “take” so well, as when sown 
upon the frozen ground, say in the morning, 
the latter part of March or early in April. 
The alternate freezing and thawing at this 
early season, open crevices in the soil, and fur- 
nish the seed with that very slight covering 
which it needs ; the heavy Spring rains also help 
to bury it. The use of the bush harrow and 
the roller would make the covering still more 
sure, but we have never failed of a good “catch” 
without resorting to them. In a few weeks the 
young clover and herds-grass make their appear- 
ance, and yield a tolerable crop the first season. 
This is a great deal better than bare patches in 
the meadow, which will soon be grown over 
with sorrel or weeds, if not occupied by grass. 
et © te 
Mangel Wurzels versus Corn. 
a 
W. D. M., of Warren Co., Mo., writes to know 
if it will pay to raise this root for Winter feed- 
ing, where Indian corn can be grown at the rate 
of 30 to 40 bushels to the acre. It pays abund- 
antly at the East, where corn is raised at the rate 
of 60 to 80 bushels to the acre. If it were only 
of equal value per acre with corn, we would 
still raise it, because it gives a variety of food, 
which is as much desired by cattle as by men. 
But one can hardly fail to get double the value 
of fodder from an aere of these roots, that he 
would get in corn. We raised last season at the 
rate of 1600 bushels to the acre, on land that 
would not have produced over 80 bushels of 
corn. The roots at the market price were 
worth $400. Thecorn and stalks well cured, 
would not have been worth over $100. Land 
that will produce forty bushels of corn to the 
acre, ought to produce from six to eight hun- 
dred bushels of mangel wurzels. With thorough 
working and manuring, there is no difficulty in 
getting from twelve hundred to two thousand 
bushels per acre. They should be planted in 
drills two feet apart, and one foot in the drill, 
thinned out to one in a place, and kept free from 
weeds. The seed is from fifty cents to a dollar 
a pound, and it takes about four pounds to the 
acre. They should be stored early, and not be 
fed out until after Christmas. 
ee et QD 


Experience with Dwarf Broom Corn. 
idea 

Mr. Horace Kingsbury, Niagara Co., N.. Y., 
writes that having been interested in the manu- 
facture of brooms for several years, he last year 
procured an ounce of Dwarf Broom Corn seed 
from the Agricultwrist office for experiment. 
This was planted about the middle of May, on 
ordinary ground, not very rich. The brush was 
some weeks later in appearing, than the common 
variety, and remained inclosed in the husk, ex- 
cept the top end containing * the seedj~which 























prevented its lopping and becoming crooked. 

The brush was of an extra, fine quality, about 
the right length, and destitute Of the hard thick 
stalk, frequently fotind in the middle of brush of 
the common kind. The only objection found 
was, that some of it was nearly worthless by not 
being sufficiently matured, but most of it made 
nice brooms. It was killed by frost on the 28th 
of September, and.no seed appeared to ripen 
enough to grow. [Several inquiries are made 
for seed—we have none. Parties having good 
seed, might do well to advertise the fact. ] 
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Stack Stables on the Prairies. 


pits Soe 

In the January Agriculturist, p. 8, a brief de- 
scription was given of a “stack shed,” an im- 
provement upon the common method of stack- 
ing straw upon the ground for cattle to run to 
in Winter; but, as the writer stated, not the 
best plan. Mr. John Bennet, Ripley Co., Ind., 
describes a structure used on the prairies, as a 
temporary substitute for a barn, which is supe- 
rior in many respects to the stack shed: 

A pen of stout rails is built, 12 feet wide, as 
long as is wanted to accommodate the stock, and 
high enough for them to stand under. Rails 
are also laid on the top of this pen. An open- 
ing is left fora door. A rail fence is erected 
five feet distant from the pen, and entirely sur- 
rounding it, except the space left for the door- 
way. As the straw is threshed, it is stacked in 
the space between the fence and the pen, and 
upon the rails which cover the inclosure, thus 
leaving a warm dry stable. In this a manger 
can be built, or feeding boxes arranged; the 
cattle can be tied securely, and be kept comfort- 
able. Light may be admitted through a win- 
dow in the door. It might be well to set up 
one or two square tubes, made by nailing four 
boards together, to lead from the cover of the 
pen to the outside of the stack, for the purpose 
of ventilation; the straw stacked around them 
would hold them in place. Horses, sheep and 
other stock may be housed in the same way. 

Mr. Bennett rightly says, cattle that live on 
uncut straw are not profitable to the owner. 
The straw, if used for feed, should go through 
a cutter and be mixed with meal, bran, roots, 
etc. This method, added to warm shelter will 
give satisfaction to the stock and their owners. 
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The Blue Jay in the Corn Field. 


Farmers on every side are complaining loudly 
of the depredations of this handsome bird. It is 
not enough, they tell us, to quarrel with the 
robin and cedar bird, who pilfer our cherries, 
strawberries, and grapes. Nor is the crow our 
only enemy in the corn field, pulling up the 
grain as soon as planted. They can be frighten- 
ed off by a few reports of the musket, or by a 
few objects of art and taste—mis-named scare- 
crows—scattered about in the field. But the 
Jay is bold and deceitful. He don’t annoy us 
so much in the Spring as in the Fall, when 
the corn is ripening or standing in the stook: 
Nor does he make such a demonstration as the 
crow. He comes silently, and he keeps coming 
all day. His song has hardly music enough in 
it to compensate for his pilferings. And he 
steals not only what he wants for daily use, but 
lays up stores for cold weather. Deposits of 
corn are often found near this bird’s haunt, in 
hollows of trees, and under the bark of those 
partly decayed. 

What can be done with the Blue Jay? Has 





he commendable traits sufficient to compensate 
for the toll he takes from the field? What say 
thosé fully acquainted with his habits? As wd 
as we are now advised, all we, can say on the 
jay-subject is that “ Eternal vigilance is een 
price of safety.” 





Se ee 
From Canada East. 
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THE HUBBARD SQUASH—STARTING SQUASH AND MELON 


PLANTS IN POTS—-ONION CULTURE. * 
(The following letter, dated at La Prairie; neay- M 1 
L. C., we give mainly for its suggestions in refer 
starting squash. plants in pots. This mode must be of 
special value to those living in the colder regions of the 
Canadas, as wellas in the northern portions of New- 
England, New-York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and in other 
places, where it is difficult to mature squashes, melons, 
etc., during the short season between Spring and Autumn 
frosts. It will be noted that the vines were not trans- 
ferred to the open ground until June 6th. Where a hot- 
bed orfcold frames are not at hand, the pots may be start- 
ed in a well lighted, warm cellar—or betterin a warm 
room—they will not flourish in the dark.—Ep.] 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

From your liberal distribution of seeds last 
Spring, I obtained four papers, all of which 
proved true and valuable; but I write mainly 
to speak of one of them, the Hubbard Squash. 
Owing to our late season here, the seeds were 
not planted until May 23d, and then in small 
pots, three seeds in each, all of which grew. 
The pots were placed in a spent hot-bed, where 
they remained until June 6th, when the balls of 
earth containing the plants were transferred to 
hills in the open ground. They produced a fair 
crop, with scarcely an imperfect fruit, and were 
housed perfectly ripe Sept. 15th; the average 
weight 13 pounds. With respect to quality, 
these squashes are beyond comparison before 
any other we have ever tasted; when well cooked 
and prepared, they are truly excellent. They 
have a peculiarly agreeable flavor of their own, 
which we have not found in any other plant ot 
the same tribe. The skin or shell, as it grows 
here, is very hard, requiring a smart blow with 
an ax to open it. Are they not the original 
cocoa-nut squash? We, count this squash the 
greatest acquisition in kitchen vegetables since 
the introduction of rhubarb and tomatoes. 

I also received a copy of the pamphlet on 
Onion Culture. This is certainly one of the best, 
if not the best work on the subject in the Eng- 
lish language. Just think: the experience of 
17 straightforward, practical men of common 
sense, condensed into some 80 pages. I have 
been #8uccessful cultivator of onions for the 
last 20 years, yet I have derived from this work 
many valuable suggestions for future practice, 
There is, however, one feature of the work Which 
deserves more especial notice,being seldom found 
in works on gardening, viz., the information 
given on raising-and saving the seeds. It. is 
evident that professional writers on gardening 
withhold much useful information, as to the de- 
tails of seed saving; it may be they think it 
would injure the trade, but thisis very unsatis- 
factory to the inexperienced inquirer. Howey- 
er, in these essays on the culture of the onion, 
we have everything required for the informa- 
tion of beginners—how to raise good seed—how 
to prepare the ground—to sow the seed, keep 
out weeds, to harvest, and to bring the crop to 
market. In other words they contain, as all such 
works ought to do, plain, practical, reliable in- 
formation for the million. 





JoHN WARCUP. 


Remark.—What Mr. Warcup says. of.the 
Onion Pamphlet is undoubtedly true. Our first 
edition of 1000 copies is all gone, ‘and we have 
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yet to hear of one at has aeory it with- 


out receiving much useful information. We 
are having a second edition printed, which will 
be ready..by the time this paper goes to press. 
Any one at all interested in onion ‘culture will 
find the work highly valuable. A copy is sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of 21 cents. 
We shall also add it to our extra premiums for 
March. See last page—Publisher.] 


Editors Humbugged !* 
6 —o— 

Editors commonly have the credit of being 
sharp fellows—they have friction enough to give 
them a keen edge. But even they get taken in 
now and then. Zzampie:—For some time past 
we have ‘been receiving letters from cotempo- 
raries in different parts of the country, asking us 
to’collect or inquire after bills at an “ advertising 
agency,” nominally located in Wall-street. We 
have called or sent to the specified place several’ 
times, but can seldom find anybody in, and when 
any one is there, it isa boy, who has a ready 
answer, generally to this effect: ‘“One-of the 
firm is absent on business at Chicago, and the 
other is sick at home.”——The parties are very 
shy, but after considerable inquiry and investi- 
gation, the matter appears to stand about thus: 
One of those benevolent, “retired clergymen,” 
whom we have taken occasion to show up, and 
who is professing to be very sincere in his efforts 
to relieve suffering humanity, is carrying on his 
vperations under a variety of names, Under one 
name, he is dispensing medicines in Williams- 
burgh ; under another name he is doing the same 
thing in Brooklyn; under another name, he is 
teaching women in New-York, an art which 
will “ afford them an easy livelihood ;” and how 
many other enterprises he carries on we can not 
definitely say, though we have reason to believe 
the same man is at the head of at least halfa 
dozen, all under different names. Under a still 
different name, or firm, he has an “advertising 
agency,” through which he sends out to the 
country papers a variety of advertisements of all 
his other swindling enterprises, under their va- 
rious names, and in their different locations. 
At first, as an “ advertising agent,” he paid for a 
few advertisements, to lull suspicion and get 
credit. Since then, he has sent out a large num- 
ber all over the country,.with fair promises to 
settle up in due time after the publishing of the 
business cards. Having thus published his va- 
rious enterprises to the amount of mayy thou- 

sands of dollars, both himself and his fictitious 
partner, are conveniently absent whenever called 
for.——We have good reasons for withholding 
names at present; but have said enough to show 
how the thing is carried on. Our cotempora- 
ries may draw their own conclusions. 
Publishers can hardly be too careful in ac- 
cepting “ promises to pay” from unknown “ad- 
yertising agents.” Such men as 8. M. Petten- 
gill & Co., and John Hooper & Co., can be re- 
lied upon for honesty and promptness. 
* Many Lottery Schemes, and various other swindling 


Circulars, etc., not needing hurried » have been 
received, and being crowded for room, we omit the ppaal 
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4 “ Giant Wheat.” 
er 
The above sketch we have engraved for the 
Agriculturist from one appearing in a foreignjour- 
nal. This is claimed to be an accurate represen- 
tation of a new variety of wheat, of which al- 
most incredible accounts are given. Thinking 
that there must be at least something in the 
affair, we sent for a quantity, and have obtained 
two bushels, at an enormous expense, which we 
have put up in small parcels, and placed in our 
free seed distribution, No. 140, so that those of 
our readers desiring to try it, canobtain enough 
for a beginning, without cost. The berry is very 
large, and gives promise of being an acquisition. 
We read accounts of its having produced over 
70 bushels per acre. A single grain is said to 
have produced 72 heads, containing 6,480 ker- 
nels, or 90 grains to the head. It can be rapid- 
ly multiplied, and the parcels we send out over 
the country, with careful culture, will yield a 
large amount of seed for another year, if found 
valuable. It is a ‘winter wheat, and, of course, 
can not be sown until Autumn. 





Painting Buildings. 

This topic has appropriately occupied the at- 
tention.of several “‘ Farmers Clubs” the present 
winter. For the first coat or “ priming,” there 
appears to be nothing better than the old meth- 
od of using white lead in oil. A thin mixture 
fills the pores of the wood better than a thick 
one. For a second coat, if three are used, a mix- 
ture of white lead and zinc is good. For the 
final coat, whether it be the second or third one, 
we prefer the zinc paint for white. . Though 
costing more per pound, it goes further, and is 
on the whole quite as cheap as lead, while it 
retains its clear white color much better than 
lead, which is tarnished by sulphurous gasses 
arising from the manure around barns and sta- 
bles, and from the sink drain and other sources 
around the house. There is always enough of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the air to gradually 
darken any surface paint containing lead. 





Remarks on “Bone Spavin”. 
arn Pe 

When inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the horse’s hock joint is caused by a strain, a 
severe blow, or @ shock, unless it be relieved, 
ulceration will follow, the oily fluid contained in 
the joint will be absorbed, the cartilaginous 
(gristly) linings turn to bone and grow together, 
and the joint will be more or less injured ac- 
cording to the extent of the disease. This form 
of spayin may produce no external swelling, 
and is then not easily detected. Unless the dis- 
ease be sufficiently extended to cause perma- 
nent lameness, a horse after a few moments’ driv- ° 
ing, and becoming “warmed up” will travel 
almost with his natural gait. A close observer 
may detect a slight variation from the proper 
motion of the leg, particularly the failure to . 
slightly turn the hoof outward, but this is all 
the external indication. A purchaser should in- 





chapter on humbugs this month, 








the stable after a period. of rest; any existing 
lameness will thus be more readily perceived. 

Spavin is quite frequently shown by enlarge- 
ments upon the joint, resulting from the liga- 
ments which bind the joint together having 
been hardened into bone ; and from a deposit of 
bony matter. If this deposit be directly upor 
the side of the joint, so that the tendons by 
which the leg is moved, must play over the 
swelling, there will be lameness. It often oc- 
curs, however, that the enlargement comes be- 
low the joint, when it may not greatly interfere 
with free motion of the limb, nor detract much 
from the value of the horse, although all such 
difficulties are blemishes, and lessen the market 
value. Bony deposits of the same character 
may be formed On the hind leg, quite distant 
from the joint, and also upon the fore leg, in 
which cases, though of the same nature as spavin, 
the disease is called splint. 

All these difficulties result from abuse of the 
animal by overtasking, particularly while young, 
before the ligaments and other parts of the 
structure of the joints have hardened sufficiently 
to resist the strain put upon them. With proper 
usage they need never occur. 


x 


Harsh remedies for this disease, as burning, 
punching, etc., formerly so much in vogue, are 
now giving way to more rational treatment. A 
permanent cure for confirmed spayin need not 
be looked for. Where no perceptible lameness 
exists, and the growth of the excfescence is not 
increasing, let it alone, for by “tinkering,” the 
blemish may become a permanent injury. In 
the commencement of the disease,the animal 
should have entire rest and good feed, for months 
if necessary. While inflammation exists, May- 
hew recommends the application of poultices 
(flaxseed), and to rub the part well with a mix- 
ture of belladona and opium, equal parts of 
each, rubbed down with water; or to rub the 
enlargement with equal parts of chloroform 
and camphcrated oil. After the pain has sub- 
sided and the heat has been reduced, an appli- 
cation of one part Iodide of lead mixed with 
eight partsof simple ointment is recommended, 
to reduce any enlargement, or at least to pre- 
vent further bony deposit. 
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Large Cattle. 
i According to the Boston Journal, the largest 
cow ever brought to the Brighton market, was 
sold there a short time since. She weighed, 
when alive, 2,650 pounds, and when dressed, 
1,850 pounds. She was raised at Westmore- 
land, N. H., by Josiah Bennett, and was six 
years old. She was small, however, compared 
with the “ Haxton Steer” sold in New-York in 
January, 1860, for $850. He was raised and fed 
by Mr. Elnathan Haxton, of Dutchess Co., 
N. Y.; weighed alive 3,452 pounds, and 2,319 
pounds in the dressed quarters, which was 674 
pounds of beef to the 100 pounds live weight. 
He weighed .167 pounds, net, more thanethe cel- 
ebrated Washington ox, killed sonie years since, 
Which was previously cited as the largest ox ever 





sist on examining the horse when first Jed from 





killed in New-York.—Ea." Amer, Agriculturist.] 
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For the American Agriculturist. 

A Profitable Dream—How to Pay 

Interest Money. 
—_—e—- 

Mr. Eprror: A dream, which T had a year 
avo last Summer, has done so much good here, 
that the neighbors say an account of it ought 
to be printed. I there- 
fore send it, and a 
drawing representing 
the scene described, 
hoping it may wake up 
some others. One day 
in July, after a pretty 
good “nooning” pass- 
ed in reading some of 
the articles on ma- 
nures in the Agricul- 
turist, from which I 
was interrupted by a 
call to drive the cow 
and pig out of the 
corn field, I sat down 
to rest on a pile of 
straw near the barn 
yard, and presently 
fell asleep. The strong 
smell of ammonia from 
the manure heap in 
the yard, together 
with what I had been 
reading and thinking 
of, probably gave rise 
to the singular vision. 

I wads in 
trouble in my dream; 
the day for paying 
interest money had come, and a_ large 
amount remained to be made up—which, by the 
way, had often been a great vexation. 


ereat 


WASTING 


| good. 


While | 


trying to contrive ways and meaias to meet it, a | 


man presented me 2 paper, on which was print- 
ed: “Go look in the barn-yard!” Thither I 
went, and commenced digging with a shovel, 
expecting to find a pot of money. 
shovelfuls had been thrown aside, a dense steam 
poured out, having such a strong smell, that it 
caused me to step back; when suddenly there 


sing—to the tune of eighty five bushels to the 
acre. Before that I thought fifty bushels a great 
yield. Besides this, there was enough to top- 


dress a meadow of ten acres, and increase the 
yield of grass from one tun to more than two 
tuns per acre; and such vegetables as my gar- 
den turned out, would do a market-man’s eyes 
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MANURE—WHAT RIP VAN WINKLE, JR., SAW IN A DREAM, 


Thad no trouble, this year, when interest day 
came round! Nor was this all. _The neighbors 
who witnessed the results of using muck, 
have commenced trying it, and there has 


| been at least twice as much good manure made 


| within two miles of here, this winter, as during 


When a few | 


Rip VAN WINKLE, JR. 
It is a 


any year before. 
[Remarks.—A lucky dream indeed! 


| favorable omen that the Agriculturist is beginning 


appeared a wonderful phenomenon. The whole | 
manure heap seemed alive with farm products of | 


every kind, some of them in the most fantastic 
shapes, which came racing past me, trying to 
escape. First a huge pumpkin bounded along, 
and sprang into the air like a bombshell, then 
followed a noble cabbage, and after it a wiiible 
volley of roots. There were fowls that flew 
away cackling; bags of grain, bundles of hay 
and wheat, with grotesque heads and spindling 
limbs; and cattle, sheep, and hogs, all rushed 
out pell-mell, while I rane frantically to stop 
them and secure so rich a prize. My exertions 
awoke me, and I have not been asleep on that 
subject since, for this interpretation of the dream 
came like a flash: “very heap of manure wasted 
by leaching away, or by escaping in the form of gas, 
is equivalent to a loss of a shock of wheat, or a bushel 
of corn, or a fat pig, or sheep, or milch cow. Then 
I remembered how often the Agriculturist had 
said, use muck to absorb the liquid manure, and 
to arrest the ammonia, and on the spot my mind 
was made up fo put it in practice; for on one 
of the back lots of my farm are about three 
acres of as good muck as was ever dug. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Fall I employed all possible 
leisure in preparing a pile of it for winter use 
to mix with the yard manure, and Jast Spring I 
jad a heap of compost that made the corn field 





to trouble people, even in their sleep. There are 
a good many Rip Van Winkles yet, that need to 
be disturbed in their easy-go-along ways, 
and we are glad to see increasing signs of rest- 
lessness. But what shall be done for the great 
mass who are yet without the sphere of its in- 
fluence? We want to get the paper into their 
hands. Who will help in this matter? On the 
last page of this paper the Publisher offers lib- 
eral pay to those who will this month take the 
trouble to hunt up some of the outsiders, and 
persuade them to try the Agriculturist for a year. ] 


ee 


How Mr. Jones tilled his Land. 


—o—- 
(Concluded from pages 8 and 40, which see.) 





After the removal of the wheat in the harvest 
of 1856, the field lay in stubble until late in No- 
vember. No clover seed having been sown in 
Spring, there was little feed for cattle, so that 
after the hogs had gleaned the stubble, there 


| was nothing to tempt an animal to go upon it. 


I ought to have sown clover seed upon the 
ground in the Spring; the feed after the wheat 
harvest, would have more than paid for the 
seed, and I should have had some clover sod to 
turn under. I do not believe any farmer can 
afford to let good land ever lie idle. If clover is 
growing upon it when not in use for other crops, 
the clover leaves are constantly gathering ma- 













nure from the air, and storing it up in the roots 
and leaves ready to be plowed under. A dollar's 
worth of clover seed on an acre is never lost en- 
tirely, and it seldom fails to return full ten-fold. 

In November I obtained a subsoil plow from 
New-York, (you, Mr. Editor, doubtless remem- 
ber getting it for me, as I vould not find one in 
these parts.) I puta 
yoke of oxen, and a 
horse for a leader, 
upon a common plow, 
and started them a- 
round a wide “land.” 
With another yoke of 
steady, strong oxen, I 
followed in the furrow 
with the subsoil plow. 
The first plowing was 
about ten inches 
deep—a little less on 
the part which had 
not been plowed deep 
in my first experi- 
ments. Owing to the 
frequent occurrence 
of stones in the deep 
soil, I had to go very 
slowly with my sub- 
soil plow, and often 
stop and raise the im- 
plement, and I finally 
kept a man along, 
with a crow-bar and 
pick, to loosen and 
raise out some of the 
larger stones, They 
were left on the 
plowed surface, and gathered off during Win- 
ter, when the ground was frozen so as to bear 
up the team, but thawed enough on the surface 
to loosen the stones from the soil. 

The slow progress of the new implement gave 
opportunity for frequent resting by the forward 
team, so that the single yoke and horse were 
able to plow much deeper than if they had gone 
on steadily. For the first three days we did not 
get over more than half an acre a day. It took 
us nearly sixteen days to go over the ten-acre 
field. As there were three men, a boy, two yoke 
of oxen, and a horse, the expense would have 
amounted to nearly $80 if I had hired it done ; 
but at that time we had little else to do, and the 
whole actual expense, including cost of sub-soil 
plow, I set down at not more than $50, at 
most. 

The subsoil plow went down from five to 
seven inches below the other plow, so that the 
ground was worked mellow about 16 inches 
deep on the average. Of course, the sub-soil 
plow brought none of the under-soil to the sur- 
face. After the surface plow opened a furrow, 
the subsoil plow stirred up the soil below, and 
the next surface furrow was turned upon the 
loosened mass. 

During the Winter of 1856-7, I hauled out 
about ten wagon loads (say 30 bushels each,) of 
yard manure, and piled it in heaps. In the 
Spring, the field being under-drained, was soon 
dry enough to work. The manure was spread, 
and plowed under, and mixed with the soil 
about six inches deep. Corn was then planted 
in the usual manner, the corn being soaked int 
tar-water, and rolled in a rhixture of lime and 
plaster. I had a splendid crop—better than any 
thing else in the neighborhood. Daring a dry 
spell, when other corn was curled by the drouth, 
this field was green and fresh, and grew vigor- 
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ously. I measured one average acre, which 
yielded 82} bushels of sound shelled corn, be- 


* sides nearly five bushels of “nubbins.” These 


last were from scattering stalks on spots where 
there chanced to be a quantity of the deeper 
subsoil brought to the surface. The best corn 
was on the part where I had run the plow 12 
inches deep during my first experiment. The 
fact is, the soil was dried out by the drains so 
early, that it suffered little from the Spring 
rains, and it was worked so deeply by the sub- 
soil plow, that the roots went down below the 
effects of the drouth. 

You will see by what I have stated, that every 
acre of this ficld had cost me about $21 for 
draining and subsoiling; but suppose it had 
cost me twice as:much, or $42 per acre, my ex- 
tra corn crop would have paid a heavy interest. 
The average yield on similar fields around me, 
and on another field of my own, was less than 
40 bushels per acre, and I estimated that 40 
bushels of corn extra, for the same expense of 
plowing, planting, and hocing, would pay a 
good interest on $40 an acre, and a whopping 
interest on the $21 an acre my field had cost 
me. These improvements, these deep drains, 
and deep working of the soil, are for all time, 
and amount to so much solid investment to pay 
a round interest in every future year. But to 
go on with the history of the field. 

The corn stubble was plowed under in 1857, 
and wheat sowed upon it. In the Spring I put 
on a double dose of clover seed, sowing it upon 
the frozen ground, on still mornings the last 
week in March. It took well, and after the 
wheat was off, the ground was covered with 
young clover. Though the wheat had no clover 
sod turned under to feed upon, it showed the 
good effect of the manure applied to the corn. 
It bid fair for 35 bushels per acre, as none of it 
was winter-killed, which I attributed to the fact 
that the ground was kept free from surface 
water, by the drains. The midge, however, did 
some injury, and I only harvested 27 bushels 
of merchantable wheat per acre. But this was 
twice as much as the average on other fields in 
the neighborhood. The early start it got in 
Spring, by reason of the drainage, pushed the 
crop partially ahead of the insects. 

My clover crop was so good that I concluded 
to mow it in the Summer of 1859. In the Au- 
tumn of that year I let the aftermath or second 
growth get well up, and then turned it under as 
deeply as'I could do it evenly—intending to sow 
it to wheat. But the increasing prevalence of 
the midge rendered the wheat crop a doubtful 
one, and I let the land lie and freeze over win- 
ter, carting on fifteen wagon loads of manure 
to the acre, while the ground was frozen. 

In the Spring of 18601 spread the manure 
and plowed it in rather shallow, so as not to 
greatly disturb the clover sod. My first inten- 
tion was to plant corn, but the low price of that 
crop, and the higher price of potatoes, led me 
to try the latter. I therefore provided about 20 
wagon loads of a compost made of rotten ma- 
nure, leaves, swamp muck, with which 20 bush- 
els of plaster were mixed. This was used in 
the hill, thus: First, a hole was dug, then a lit- 
tle of the compost put in; then a handful of 
ashes sprinkled over, and a little soil thrown in 
for a bed for the potatoes. The manure was 


Shot very warm or stimulating, there being more 


leaves and muck than of yard maffure, and I 
put the ashes on, not only to quicken the ma- 
nure, but also to neutralize any excess of stimu- 
jus which might rot the potatoes, if it is possible 
for them to rot on such dry, drained land. 





This is the whole history of that field from 

its clearing up to that crop of “big potatoes” 
made famous by the “dialogue” between 
neighbor Smith and myself. I did not measure 
the entire yield last Autumn, but one acre, which 
was about an average, measured up 3183 bushels 
of fine, plump, mealy potatoes. As the highest of- 
fer for the crop to be taken at the field, was 30 
cents a bushel, I piled them in heaps, covering 
with straw and earth. LIhope to realize 37} to 
40 cents per bushel in the Spring. 
- In concluding this long narrative, given so 
minutely because you asked it thus, I will say, 
that I am more and more convinced of the projit, 
as well as pleasure, of cultivating only so much 
land as can be thoroughly tilled. The ten-acre 
field I have described will certainly pay me 
more clear profit than any twW6 fields along side 
of it. The wheat, clover, and potato crops, al- 
ready gathered, prove this; and it stands to rea- 
son that it should be so. It has a deeply pul- 
verized soil, with deep drains to always keep it 
clear of the influenees of excessive wetness or 
dryness. I never pass by the field, or think 
of it, without a real pleasure, and gratitude 
to the Agriculturist, through whose teachings I 
have been led te bring it to its present condition. 
I am at work upon an adjoining field, and shall, 
as rapidly as possible, treat my whole farm in 
the same manner. I can make it pay as I go, 
and if I could not do this, I would sell off 
enough to raise the means to bring the rest up 
to the highest fertility. SoLoMON JONES. 
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How to make Oyster Shell Lime. 
LASS 

The shells of oysters being a very pure car- 
bonate of lime, combined with a little phosphate, 
and animal matter, are more easily reduced to 
quick lime, than the stone. The best method is 
to prepare a kiln especially for the purpose. 

The most convenient location for a kiln is upon 
a side hill, or in the face of a ledge, where the 
shells can be dumped into the top of the kiln 
directly from the cart. The forms of lime kilns 
vary, but the best is that of the frustrum of a 
cone, (like a sugar loaf with the top cut off) 
which permits the ignited mass in the upper 
part to settle down freely, as the lower part is 
drawn out. It may be made of any capacity or 
hight, according to the quantity of shells it is de- 
sirable to burn at once. If the business is to be 
carried on extensively, there is economy of fuel 
in having the kiln large. Any kind of stone or 
brick may be used for constructing the walls. 
The thicker and stouter they are made the bet- 
ter they will retain heat. A foundation wall is 
first raised three or four feet high inclosing the 
pit, into which the lime falls after it is burned. 
Some kind of grate must be provided, like the 
bottom of a coal stove or furnace, for the bottom 
of the kiln. This is necessary both for draft and 
for letting down the lime. It matters very lit- 
tle about the finish of the work. A very rough 
kiln will burn good lime. 

In charging the kiln for burning, a layer of 
brush, dry wood, or charcoal, is put upon the 
bottom, in sufficient Quantity to make a strong 
fire. Then a layer of oyster shells about a foot 
thick, then another of any convenient fuel, and 
so on alternating until the hole is filled. A very 
thick layer of shells may be put on at the top, as 
that has to receive all the heat from beneath. 
Almost any kind of combustible material may 
be used for burning the shells. In cities the 
hard coal screenings and dust, that can be had 
very cheap, are used for this purpose. They 
make avery powerful heat. On the farm, brush, 





old stumps, sods, peat, or any vegetable matter, 


can be run through the kiln, and add much to 


the value of the burned shells. 

If one does not care to be at the expense of 
a kiln, he can reduce the shells by burning them 
in alternate layers, with brush, or wood. This 
of course will require a great deal more fuel, 
and is not to be recommended where economy 
of fuel or labor is desirable.. The shélls can not 
be burned so perfectly, but the most of them will 
beeome soft, if they do not crumble, and will 
soon break up in the soil. To burn them in this 
way, an excavation should be made in a side hill, 
or where this is not practicable, a circular em- 
bankment of sods or earth should be raised 
three or four fect high, to confine the heat as 
much as possible. CONNECTICUT. 
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Manuré—Queries, and Answers. 


ss 
BONES—HORSE MANURE—GUANO—LIMFE. 

J. M. Hazard, Bristol Co., Mass., asks : “Which 
is the best and most economical: ground bones 
at $50 per tun; horse manure at $5 per cord, to 
be hauled three miles; or Peruvian guano at 
$65 per tun; to be applied to grass land, a dark 
loam ona sandy subsoil?” Answer—It would 
cost $1 more to haul a cord of manure than 
a tun of guano or bone dust, so that we may 
call the horse manure $6 per cord. We then 
have, say 84 cords of manure, against one tun of 
bone dust; and 11 cords against one tun of 
guano. For all ordinary soils, we should de- 
cidedly prefer the horse manure, if of good qual- 
ity—especially if to be mixed with the soil. 
When to be spread as a top-dressing on grass 
land, the case is not so clear. If the manure 
were pretty well rotted and put on early in 
Spring or in the Winter, on a surface where it 
would not be washed off by rain or melting 
snows, the manure would probably be mostly 
soaked into the soil. If in an undecomposed 
State, or applied late in Spring, or during Sum- 
mer, much of it would be wasted in the air. 

In the particular case referred to above, the 
soil is described as a “dark loam.” If this dark 
color be caused by vegetable mold, and not by 
metallic salts, it is reasonable to conclude that 
organic matter is not so much needed as an al- 
kali (lime or ashes), or a stimulant like guano, 
and the order in which we would place the 
above manures would be: Ist, guano; 2nd, bone 
dust; 3rd, horse manure. 

The probability is, however, that a dres- 
sing of from three to six barrels of lime to 
the@i@re, well slaked, and sown broad cast, 
would be quite as effective as any one of the 
fertilizers named—particularly if the soil be at 
all inclined to wetness. This opinion is based 
upon the supposition that the dark colored loam 
already abounds in organic matter, which would 
be rendered active by the addition of an alkali. 
Ifthe soil be quite dry and warm, and still 
abounds in black vegetable matter, we should 
try some lime ; or try lime and gypsum (plaster), 
on apart, and on another part try some guano, 

The probable best mode of procedure will de- 
pend upon the particular condition of the soil, 
and we can only indicate the items to be taken 
into consideration in all such cases. To pre- 
sent a general rule for all soils, even those appar: 
ently similar, is like offering a “ urfiversal pill.” 
It would be a pleasant exercise, and one useful 
to himself and to others, for Mr. Hazard to try 
separate plots, side by side, with each of the 
fertilizers referred to. If this be Gone, we would 
like to hear the particulars and the results after 
a year or two of observation. 
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Gas Lime—Experience in its Use—Val- 
uable Information. 


——— 

[The rapid introduction of gas into cities and villages, 
and the large amount of lime used in purifying the gas, 
which is offered to farmers at a cheap rate, makes the sub- 
lect one of no little importance. The constant inquiries 
received, we have usually answered by forwarding a 
copy of the Agriculturist, Vol. XVI, No. 1, (Jan., 1858,) 
in which the subject is ably treated by Prof. Johnson of 
the Yale Agricultural School. We can not better meet 
the demand for present information, than to republish 
Prof. Johnson’s remarks ; to which is also appended an 
account of some recent experiments by a subscriber in 
Dracut, Mass.—Eb.] 

LETTER FROM PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON, 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

The various contradictory opinions heid among 
practical farmers, with reference to the value of gas 
lithe as a manure, are justified by the extreme varia- 
bleness of its composition. When perfectly fresh 
from the gas-purifiers, it is in general a rather dan- 
gerous application to any growing crops, or in con- 
tact with sced. Mr. Solomon Mead, of New-Haven, 
Ct., informs me that he once applied it in the hill to 
potatoes, and they never came up. A gentleman in 
Wallingford, Ct., applied it to grass land and to the 
roots of peach trees. The trees were destroyed, 
and the grass severely scorched, so that it did not 
fairly recover until the ensuing year. 

It may be used in the fresh state upon naked fal- 
lows, especially when it is desirable to free the soil 
from slugs, injurious worms, or couch grass. What 
its action is upon vermin may be inferred from the 
fact, that when fresh, it contains a substance (sul- 
phide of calcium) which is the actual ingredient in 
the depilatories and cosmetics, which are articles em- 
ployed for removing hair. There is an account of 
its being thrown into a hog-pen with the intent 
that the swine should incorporate it with the com- 
post heap. This was effectually accomplished, but 
at the expense of the bristles and hair of the hogs, 
which were, in a great measure, remoyed by the 
operation. 

It is thought, too, that the odor of the coal-tar 
which is mixed with the gas lime in greater or less 
quantity, serves to dislodge insects and vermin, and 
it is sometimes sowed in small quantity over young 
turnip plants to prevent the atfficks of the turnip- 
fiy. In Scotland, it is largely applied to moss-land 
which it is intended to reclaim, 

The quantity of easily soluble matters, (sulphide 
of calcium, sulphite and hyposulphite of lime,) is 
so variable, ranging according to analytical data, 
from 2! to 15 parts in 100, that we may readily 
comprehend how some gas limes maybe quite 
harmless if applied in moderate doses even to grow- 
ing crops, while others, rich in these soluble and 
deleterious matters, destroy all vegetation. 

It has been supposed that fresh gas lime is valua- 
ble on account of the ammonia it contains. When 
the gas-lime is emptied from the purifiers in which 
it has been exposed to the gas, it has quite a pun- 
gent odor of ammonia, but the quantity, though 
enough to affect the nostrils, is, in reality, quite 
too small to have any great manuring value, and 
entirely disappears after a few days’ exposure to 
the air. Mr. Twing, of this Laboratory, found in a 
specimen of perfectly fresh gas-lime from the New- 
Haven gas-works, but 8-10ths of one per cent of am- 
monia, Ina gas-lime from the gas-works at Wa- 
terbury, Ct., which had been exposed to the air for 
one week, he found but about 4-100th of one per cent. 

Fresh gas-lime may be advantageously used in 
composting swamp muck, ete. 

By full exposure to the atmosphere, as when 
scattered over fallow-ground, after a time it be- 
comes innocuous. The soluble caustic ingredients 
are converted into no less valuable a substance than 
gypsum (plaster), and then, after its odor and bitter 
burning taste have disappeared, it acts precisely 
like a mixture of lime and gypsum. How rapidly 
these changes take place, I have no means of know- 
ing without making actual trial, but should pre- 
sume that if a dressing of gas-lime be incorporated 
thorungh'y and uniformly with the soil one week, be- 





fore sowing or planting, no harm could result to 
the crop. [One month would be safer.—Eb. | 

In conclusion, your correspondent is recommend- 
ed to use it, if he can get it more cheaply than 
other lime, at the rate of 50 bushels per acre on 
heavy soils—or 10 to 20 bushels on light soils— 
making one application in three or four years. If 
fresh, it should be put on the bare soil and not ona 
crop. In case of corn or potatoes, it may be scat- 
tered between the rows and worked in at hoeing 
time. If the gas-lime is white and tasteless after ex- 
posure to air for a time, it may be sown like gypsum. 

It should be remembered that a wet soil will not 
be much benefited by lime, nor by any manure, un- 
less in a dry season; and that a light dry soil is soon 
spoiled by lime unless a good supply of organic 
matter be maintained in it, by means of stable ma- 
nure, muck composts, or green manuring. Lime 
and plaster, too, are at the best, even when they ex- 
hibit their most extraordinary effects, but partial 
fertilizing agents. 8. W. JoHNsON. 


—_— 


EXPERIENCE WITH Gas LIME. 


J. A. S., of Dracut, Mass., under date of Jan. 
28, 1861, writes to the American Agricultur- 
ist thus: “....In the Spring of 1859 I bought 
two barrels of gas lime from the Lowell works, 
and tried a portion upon a row of early pota- 
toes, beside another of the same kind without 
any gas lime. One half of each row I set with 
sprouts. I could perceive no difference at dig- 
ging, except that the sprouts were a little later 
than the rest. The gas lime had no apparent 
effect. On the 7th of June of the same year, I 
scattered the remaining 4} bushels broadcast, 
before plowing, upon 4 acre of potatoes on ra- 
ther wet land, by the side of another } acre of 
land, a portion of which was, perhaps, @ very 
little dryer. About a dozen hills came up on 
the gas limed part, but these afterwards suc- 
cumbed. Those without lime came up finely, 
progressed rapidly, and, with the exception of a 
few rows, gave a fair return, considering the late 
planting. The seed was a late variety. You 
wish us to give failures as well as successes. 
That was my failure. 

Last Spring, a neighbor thought he would try 
it, as it only cost two cents a bushel; so he 
turned over his sod, and put. from one to two 
quarts of the stuff in each hill, covered it slight- 
ly with dirt, and planted his potatoes. The cor- 
ner where the gas lime was buried could be 
easily distinguished a quarter of a mile off, it 
being perfectly bare. The gotatoes are yet to 
appear above ground. 

Again, in the Fall of 1859, having suffered 
some weeds to go to seed by the side of a wall, 
and seeing the effects of the gas lime on my po- 
tatoes, I applied a barrel of it, fresh from the 
works, upon about 800 square feet, and let it 
remainon the surface all Winter. Very callin 
the Spring I harrowed it in, then turned it un- 
der, and sowed rye for soiling. The rye ap- 
peared earlier, was of a deeper green, headed 
out five days sooner, and was six inches taller 
than that by its side not treated in this manner. 
I afterwards plowed again and put in corn fod- 
der. The fodder was decidedly “ yallar,” though 
I was very sure I did not sow the yellow kind, 
and though it appeared earlier than the rest, it 
grew to be only about eight inches high! There 
were but few weeds, however, on that part. 

Again, I composted it with muck and horse 
manure, using lots of muck, and gave a liberal 
dressing to a plot where I wished to start cab- 
bages for transplanting. They were very strong, 
thrifty plants, and I noticed when I transplant- 
ed them, that where there was a lump of gas 
lime and muck, the cabbage roots were woven 
round it, taking it up with them, (By the way, 











250 plants which I puddled in a liquid of home- 
made guano never flagged, though the sun came 
out immediately after setting out ; and moreover, 
they paid me twice over for my extra pains. I 
begin to see how valuable cabbages are for 
stock, now that the 2000 heads I raised between 
my early potatoes and peas are gone, and I only 
regret that I have not 2000 more.) 

My experience with cut worms has not been 
quite as disastrous as some of your correspon- 
dents, thanks to hints from you. I pué in plenty 
of seed and to spare, according to the advice of 
the, Agriculturist, and at the first hoeing I kept a 
good watch for the cut worm, both where a 
spear was wilted, and every where else. Scarce: 
ly a hill did not have at least one. I 
searched till I found him if a stem was cut, and 
taking him on my hoe, with or without dirt, as 
it happened, and withthe sole ¥ my boot made 
him disgorge forcibly. I thought, as I crushed 
each one, that he, at least, would neither trouble 
ny corn again, nor produce progeny for another 
year's supply. They disappeared suddenly. 
Where they went to, or what form they assumed, 
I can not tell, but would much like to know. 

My conclusions upon the subjgct of gas lime 
I give for what they are worth, though being a 
novice, and my experiments imperfect, I speak 
with diffidence, yet hoping that my “one item,” 
when taken*ta connection with others you may 
receive, may be of use to you at some time, and 
consequently to myself. To cabbages and rye it 
did seem to be a benefit. Applied to corn in any 
manner, I have been informed, it is injurious, 
and I think it would be much the safest mode 
to compost it with a golly quantity of muck, 
and perhaps muck and manure. In that’ man- 
ner it gave me the best returns. But whether 
its value, according to cost, is greater than stone 
lime, to compost with muck, of which I have 
an inexhaustible supply, 1 would much like to 
know. 

Remarks.—A careful study of what Prof. 
Johnson says, will, in part, explain the results 
with J. A. 8., and the contrary experiences of 
many others. The crude or fresh lime from the 
works is poisonous. After thorough compost- 
ing with muck, or after sufficient exposure to 
the air, and especially té frosts, onssric 
of fallow or plowed ground, it loses oxious 
properties, and is then probably quite as valua- 
ble as common lime, owing to the amount of 
gypsum formed by its decomposition.—Eb. ] 







To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

What to do with coal ashes, was with me 
a very important matter. <A friend suggest- 
ed, after sifting them, to spread them on my 
stable floor, under the bedding. This I did, 
and by removing them every few days, I have 
prevented the escape of the ammonia and pre- 
served that. All the meisture is absorbed, and my 
stable is sweet and clean. The coarse cinders, 
etc., I use for walks. Can any of your readers 
suggest a better disposal of them ?—C. C. [Un- 
less plenty of muck is used for bedding, we 
would not advise mixing any kind of ashes with 
manure in the stable. The alkali of the ashes 
will hasten the fermentation, and promote the 
escape of valuable ammonia. Better spread the 
ashes directly upon the soil.—Ep.] 
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The greatest pleasure of life is love ; the great- 
est treasure, contentment; the greatest posses- 
sion, health; the greatest ease, sleep; and the 
best medicine, a true and faithful friend, 
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Fig. 1—HONEY CELLS OF THE JICOTE, OR 


Stingless Bees of Central America. 
ee ee 

[Th 10 chanced to call at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist in August last, had the 
pleasure of seeing two short logs, say 3} feet 
long and 10 to 12 inches in diameter, from an 
aperture in which there were issuing two kinds 
of bees, somewhat like our common bees in gen- 
eral form, but differing in size and color, one of 
the varieties being nearly as large as our bees, 
and the other hardly a fourth the size. From 
what we saw of them and _ learned of their his- 
tory and their habits in their native country, we 
incline to the opinion that they may yet be in- 
troduced into our country, at least into the 
Southern or warmer portions of it, and perhaps 
prove a great acquisition. Aside from their prac- 
tical utility, they are interesting at least, and at 
our request, Mr. A. O. Moore, who brought 
these specimens, and who observed them some- 
what extensively in their native lecalityy has 
prepared for the Agriculturist the following notes 
and the accompanying engravings—ED., } 





The sting of the bee has been considered “an ad- 
mirable coutrivance, by which a weak ané otherwise 
defenceless creature is enabled to guard from theft 
the sweet stores nature has entrusted to her; but 
there are thousands of persons constitutionally 
nervous or sensitive to the effects of a sting, who 
would hail with pleasure an improvement in bee- 
culture whereby they might enjoy the sweets of the 
hive without its stings, and study its wonders with- 
out the danger of the exeruciating wounds which 








are so severely 
inflicted, on the 
uninitiated at 
least, by the lit- 
tle community 
honored by the 
investigation. — 
Whether or not 
itis among fu- 
ture possibili- 
ties, that we of 
this rigorous cli- 
mate shall ever 
be able to enjoy 
this bec keeper's 
millenium, it is 
interesting to 
know that in 
Central Amceri- 
ca, the forests 
everywhere, 
from the torrid 
sands of the sea- 
shore, to the 
coldermountain 
regions at least 
3,000 feet above 
the sea, abound 
with — stingless 
bees of Many va- 
which 
do- 
by 


rieties, 
have been 
mesticated 
ihe people, and 
produce honey 
of excellent 
quality, and in 
considerable 
quantities. The 
honey produc- 
ine bees indige- 
nous to. that 
country, vary in 
size from the 
small ycllow bee 
shown in fig. 8, 
to that in fig. 6, 
which is nearly 
as large as our 
common bee. 
They vary, too, 
in color; yellow, brown, and black; black, with 
Some 


STINGLESS BEF. 


yellow legs, and ycilow, with black legs. 
have stings too, but generally they are without. 
Some have adeliciously flavored, sweet honey; while 
that of others contains so much acid that, when 
mixed with water, it forms a refreshing drink very 





much like lemonade. In some places I found a 
stingless black variety 
that frequented the 
houses just as our flies 
do—which they closely re- 
semble, except that they 
e the good sense to go 
hgir own homes when 
they have secured a 
“ pocketful,” and do not 
lodge upon the walls and 
furniture. The quantity 
of honey varies with the 
size of the bee, and the 
number in a colony. The 
smallest, produce only a 
teacupful in a year, while 
the largest produce from 
six to fourteen bottles of 
214 Ibs. each. As far as 
my observations have ex- 
tended, however, they all 
resemble each other in 
their general habits and 
method of forming their 
brood cells and honey 
receptacles, and in these particulars differ very 
essentially from our bees, which, as is well known, | 
build their brood cells of wax; what is termed 
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the comb, being a double tier of hexagonal tubes. 
The exception to this is in the cells intended for 
rearing the Queens or femak These are some- 
what irregularly ege-shapéd. In the regular “comb” 
there are cells of two sizes, the smaller intended 
for the neuters or workers, the larger for the drones 
The receptacles for honey are not differ- 
ent from the brood cells. The drone cells are gen- 
erally elongated and used for the honey. In all 
these particulars the Central American bee is of 
different habits, as will be seen by the accompanying 
drawings, which, excepting Figs. 7, 8, and 9, were 
made from the largest variety I found, and the one 
most valued for the quality and quantity of its 
honey. In Costa Rica and Nicaragua, this variety is 
called Jicote (pronounced hee-co-ty). Passing through 
San Salvador, going northward, this variety was no- 
where to bescen; but in Guatemala, it reappeared in 
great abundance, and is 
there called 
> grande,” which 
means the large bee. The 
geueral character of the 
interior arrangements of all these bees is the same, 
the smaller bees having brocd cells and honey re- 
ceptacles of a correspondingly small size, so that 
these drawings and descriptions will give the char- 
acteristics of all, at least of those which inhabit the 
cavities of trees. 

First, then, the brood-cells differ from those of 
our bee, in being arranged insingle rows (see Fig. 3), 
but in tiers one above the other, having a space he- 
tween the rows for the passage of the bees. They 
are less distinctly hexagonal, being nearly circular, 
formed in part of a paper like substance, but 
strengthened and supported by wax, and the en- 
trance to each cell is closed by a wax “eap” dur- 
ing the transformation of the chrysalis. Envelop- 
ing the entire nursery department, are galleries 
formed of thin sheets of wax, which, in our cnerav- 
ing, are removed partially to give a pecp inio their 
domestic arrangements. Two of thecclis are open- 
ed-so as to show the young imperfect bee within. 
The cells intended for rearing the Queens are larger 
than the others, and one is shown aitached to a 
piece of brood combin fig. 2. This, however, was 
taken from the hive of a smaller varicty than those 
in fig. 3. Iwas unable to find any variation in the 
size of the bees, or of the brood cells, which would 
indicate the existence of three classes of bees, 
males, neuters, and females; and I feel convinced 
that the workers of the hive are males, and that 
probably the neuters or undeveloped females are 
wanting. Further investigations may, however, 
decide this question differently. 

The honey receptacles present still greater differ- 
ences as compared with those of our bee. Fig. 1, 
represents the interior of a log in which are a num- 


or males. 


“ Colmena 


merely 





Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3—BROOD CELLS OF THE JICOTE. 


ber of these honey cells of about the natural size. 


They are composed of ‘a dark colored wax, some- 
. ‘ , 


what Jess solid than that of our bees, and are sup- 
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ported by footstalks, also of wax, though in some 
cases they are attached directly to cach other, and 
to the log by their sides. They are hollow and 
have very thin walls, as will be seen in some of the 
upper cells which are 

broken, and they are 
filled with as pure 
and finely flavored 
honey as I have ever 
tasted. Only the new 
product of our bees 
called “ virgin comb 
honey” can be com- 
nared to it. There is, —— 


however, a tendcney 

in this honey to cry: 

talize within a fey. 

weeks after remoy- 

ing it from the na LTT 
ural cell, so that in « TEM A, 
bottle which has 


stood fora long tim”, 
one half the content 
will be a hard mass 
of sugar. Whether 
this can be obviate: 
by any process, I had 
no opportunity of 
learning. The wax, too, is inferior to ours for most 
purposes, a 
ing bleache aa 30 white. 
dles of an inferior quality. 
America, being almost universa 
large number of wax candles in the ceremonics, 
processions, ete., of that sect. The foreign or 
white wax is therefore in great demand for this 
purpose, and brings the very high price of one dol- 
lar per pound, so that in Guatemala, where I found 
the foreign bee successfully kept, the honey was of 
much less consequence than the wax, though from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds of 
honey is there not an unusual annual yicld by a sin- 
gle swarm of European bees. 
One curious fact given me by the largest apiarian 
foreign bees, is that the “large bees” of that 
country, although not so large as the forcign insects, 
norarmed with stings, yet destroy the latter, so 
that the two can not be kept near cach other. In 
their native country too, I could hear of no trouble 


It is used, however, for can- 
The people of Central 
lly Catholics, use a 


of 





Fig. 6. Fig. 8. 

insects, though stinging 
Some of these large 
granular, 


to these bees from other 
wasps and bees abound there, 
egg-shaped cells are filled with a moist, 
dark yellow substance that seemed to be -mostly 
composed of the pollen of flowers which no doubt 
is the food for the young. All the crevices by 
which the domicil would be exposed, are filled by a 
cement composed mostly of sand, which becomes 
almost as hard as sand-stone. Sometimes this is 
found in very large quantities, considering the size 
and numbers of the insect. 

Figs. 4 and 5, represent, in different positions, the 
queen of the Jicote variety; and fig. 6, one of the 
workers. Fig..7, is the queen of a small yellow va- 
ricty called “ Maria Seco,” and fig. 8, is the worker 
of the same. The queens, it will be seen, have the 
abdomen very much enlarged, and the wings are 
very small, and seem generally to be jagged and 
broken at their margins. It is with slow and awk- 
ward movement that she passes about the cells, and 
it is utterly impossible for her to fly, at least after 
she is in a condition to furnish the colony with eggs. 
From this, the inference is clear; that if they ever 
swarm as do our bees, the old queen remains in the 
original home, and the young queen goes to seek a 
new one, cither before or soon after her impregna- 



















s it is not so hard, nor isit capable of be- 








tion, and before her form becomes so much enlarged. 
I could not learn however, that these bees ever 
“swarm.” One man, who had only one colony 
which had hung in the same spot, yielding an an- 
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nual supply of honey, for over thirty years, never 
had heard of such a process, nor had he ever in- 
creased his stock. When an inercase in the num- 
ber of colonies is desired, a box or hollow log is 
hung near to the old one, and a few pieces of brood 
comb containing young bees are placed in it. The 
bees soon discover the unprotected orphans and 
depute a portion of their population to nurse them. 
In the course of a few weeks the new hive may be 
removed to any distance, having probably in this 
time been supplied with anew queen from the old 
How they multiply in their wild or native 


hive. 
state, I could not form a certain opinion. 

A Central American Apiary is a novel sight, and 
usually consists of from five to fifty logs hung up 
under the eaves of their thatched huts, as represent- 
ed in fig. 9. These logs are geperally brought from 
the woods, with the bees already in them, and re- 
ecive no further attention from their owners than 
the taking away of the honey once or twice a year. 
This is done by removing the material, (wood or 
clay,) with which the ends of the log have been 
closed, and insegting the hand ; the honey cells are 
crushed, and the honey runs out of the end of the 
log into a vessel, and after being strained of any 
impurities, is bottled for use. In other cases, the 
log is so divided that it can be opened more thor- 
oughly, and these pretty honey cells removed un- 
broken and placed upon the table ; but this is, a re- 
finement not much practiced. The annual yield 
per hive or log is from 6 to 14 bottles of strained 
honey, each bottle containing about 214 Ibs., and is 
worth from 20 to 30 cents, at retail. 

On my recent return to New-York, from that 
country, I brought with me two of these varieties, 
with a faint hope that they might withstand the 
climate of at least the southern portiom of the 
United States. After a few weeks exhibition in the 
office of the American Agriculturist, they were 
placed in the hands of the Agricultural department 
of the U. 8. Patent Office, and by them turned over 
to the care of Mr. Samuel B. Parsons, of Flushing, 
L. 1, who immediately removed them from the 
original logs in which they were brought, placing 
them in what, to human eyes at least, seemed more 
comfortable quarters, The report, however, is, 
that on the first approach of cold weather, the bees 
were all found to be dead. That under different 
circumstances, or with a more extensive experi- 
ment, (I brought only two colonies,) any better re- 
sult would be reached, I can not very strongly 
hope; but if any one has an opportunity and a wish 
to import these bees, I would advise that they be 
sent to Florida, or some of the most Southern 
States, and kept with as little disturbance as possi- 
ble in their native logs. If they survive for a year, 
they can then be propagated By division, as above 
described, or if thought best removed to an obsery- 


ing hive. I found that they may be transported 





with almost perfect security by the ordinary meth- 
ods of conveyance. Mine were’ first brought fifty 
miles on the back of an Indian, then placed on a 
springless ox-cart, then by steamer, exposed on 
deck to sun and rain, and by railroad over the 
Isthmus, and again by steamer to New-York, where 
they immediately recommenced work, flying out 
boldly over the roofs, and returning safely to their 
new location. This is certainly in favorable con- 
trast with the numerous attempts that have been 
made to bring from Europe the Italian variety of 
our honey-bee. 





Are Movable Frame Hiyes Best ? 


The Bees will, in a few weeks, be on the move 
for new quarters, and hives of the most commo- 
dious kinds should be in readiness for their re- 
ception. It is not proposed to inquire now 
whose patent contrivance is best suited for the 
bees and their keepers, but to notice simply the 
advantages claimed for movable frames, as these 
devices constitute the radical difference between 
a large class of recently invented hives, and the 
old fashioned plain box. 

M. M. Baldridge, Niagara Co., N. Y., an ex- 
perienced apiarian, states the case substantially 
thus: The movable frame hives may be made 
so as to cost but about twenty cents more each, 
than the common kind. Bees can be hived in 
them as readily as in the others; and, supposing 
they are to be taken up in the usual manner 
in the Fall, by destroying them with sulphur, 
the frames in no way interfere with the process. 
When this is done, it usually occurs that. some 
of the combs «last used for breeding purposes, 
(commonly the central ones,) contain but little 
honey, sometimes considerable bee-bread. In 
general, the amount of such comb will equal at 
least what'two ordinary sized movable frames 
will in. This comb, melted down for the 
wax. tains, is worth but a trifle. But when 
preserved in proper shape for use another year, 
as it may be by employing the frame, its value 
can not be less than twenty cents, the extra cost 
of adding the frames to the hive. Thus, then, 
the frame hives are at least worth as much as 
the others, and any further advantages must be 
in favor of the former. When the bees are de- 
stroyed, the frames containing the combs can be 
removed’ without breaking the mass, and mak- 
ing a general “muss,” with more or less of 
waste, as occurs in removing combs from the 
ordinary hive. The above would be sufficient, 
in Mr. B.’s judgment, to determine the desirable- 


ness of the improved hive, for even those whose’ 


knowledge and care of bees is of the most lim- 
ited extent, simply letting them alone after hiv- 
ing, and destroying them in the Fall, for the 
honey. The more skillful apiarian, it is claimed, 
will find many more advantages not necesgary 
to enumerate here. 





To Destroy Potato Bugs. 


In answer to a request in the last No. of the 
American Agriculturist, for practical information 
how to get rid of this insect, Mr. James M. Al- 
len, Green Co., IIL, writes: Place a layer of 
dry straw beside the patch, or, if the plot be 
large, lay straw between every sixth and seventh 
rows. Pass over the field, and with a branch, 
or other suitable instrument, drive the bugs 
into the straw. Now take a large bundle of 
straw, set one end of it on fire, and pass the 
blaze rapidly along the row of straw: the bugs 
will be destreyed. Repeat the process as often 
as they become troublesome. [This may an- 
swer, provided, the bugs can be driven into the 
straw. The experiment is easily tried.—Ep,] 
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Starting an Apiary—How to Procure Bees. 
eee 5 

In starting an apiary it is of the utmost import- 
ance to commence right. To do this the follow- 
ing rules should be carefully observed. 

First—Select colonies if possible, in frame 
hives. I prefer Mr. Langstroth’s. 

Second—The best colonies to procure in Spring, 
are second swarms of the preceding year, provided 
the hives be full or nearly full of combs. They 
are the best, because if not queenless, each has 
a young queen® Queens gencrally lose their fer- 
tility after the third or fourth year j;the younger 
ihe queen, the more prolific she is, hence the 
more profitable the colony will prove to the 
owner. Again, the combs are not as liable as old- 
er colonies to be filled with a superabundance 
of bee-bread. In frame hives, this excess of 
bee-bread may readily be taken away, so that 
by their use this objection is partially remove.. 

“ First” swarms of the preceding year should 
generally be rejected by fhe inexperienced, 
whenever “second” swarms may be obtained, 
as the age of the queen can not always be ascer- 
tained—the first swarm from a hive being al- 
ways accompanied—save one exception—by an 
old queen—usually at least one year old. 

Old stocks should not be selected whenever 
either of the above classes can be procured, as 
the combs may be moldy, or filled with an ex- 
cess of bee-bread. However, stocks not over 
two years old, being free from disease or foul 
brood, which have cast swarms the preceding 
year, and whose combs are bright, make very 
good stock hives. You may have to pay more 
for “second swarms ” than for either of the oth- 
er classes enumerated; they will, however, be 
fuund the cheapest in the end. 

Third—Make a thorough examinati the 
selected colonies. After a little experience this 
need not require over 10 or 15 minutes. Take 
a piece of cotton cloth about ten inches square, 
und spread over it a thin layer of tobacco— 
smoking or chewing—then commence on one 
side of the cloth and roll it together, and sew or 
tie it ina roll. Punk, or partially decayed maple- 
wood will answer as well, Set one end of the 
punk, or roll, on fire—do not let it blaze. Blow 
a little smoke first into the entrance of the hive— 
the bees will retreat among the combs and fill 
their sacs with honey, when they are always 
peaceable. Remove the top cover, and blow ¢ 
little more smoke into or through the slots, or 
holes, of the honey-board. The honey-board 
should now be removed and the frames of comb 
lifted out separately, and carefully inspected. 
The condition of a “good, healthy” colony 
should be asfollows: ist. Atleast cight frames 
of tombs (there are ten frames inthe Langstroth 
hive which I use) should be for rearing work- 
ers, which may be known by the size of the 
cells—the small cells being for the workers, 
the large cells for the drones or male bees, Un- 
less the majority of the combs be suitable for 
rearing the workers, the colony is of but little 
value.—2nd. The combs should not be in the 
least moldy; on the contrary, they should pre- 
sent a bright appearance, especially such as haye 
not been bred in,—38rd. The colony should be 
perfectly free from disease. This may be ascer- 
tained generally by remoying the lids of sealed 
braod. If any brood be found in a putrid state, 
which emits an offensive scent, the colony is 
usually diseased. Better not select even appa- 
rently healthy colonies from apiaries in which 
“foul brood” has made its appearance.—4th. 
The hive should be well supplied with bees; 


also with brood combs in all stages of de- 
velopment, which, eyen though the queen be 
not seen during the operation—is a pretty sure 
indication of her presence. Thus examine all of 
the selected colonies, and if any be found that 
fail to meet the standard, reject them. A few 
good, healthy colonies to commence with, are 
far better than a large number of poor, or dis- 
eased ones. 5 

If the colonies be in common “surplus box 
hives,” the hives should be inverted for exami- 
nation. The condition of the bottoms of the 
combs may thus be ascertained by driving the 
bees away from them by smoke, and if you are 
pretty good at guessing, you may possibly guess 
correctly respecting the condition of the combs 
further down. Do not select such hives simply 
because they have an abundance ofhoney. The 
less honey in box hives in the Spring, provided 
the bees have enough—say from 10to 15 pounds— 
the better. The combs should be regular or 
straight, that they may be more suitable, should 
you wish to transfer them to frame hives; there 
should also be a majority of the “ worker” class, 

Mode of Transporting. —An elastic spring 
wagon is the best conveyance. The entrances 
of the moyable frame hives may be closed to 
confiue the bees, by tacking over cach of them 
a narrow strip of wire cloth or gauze. The slots, 
or holes in the honey-board, should be uncover- 
ed, that the bees may have access to the honey 
chamber if necessary. The hives thus prepared 
may now be set into the wagon in their natural 
position. Box hives should be inverted while 
carrying them in the wagon. The bottoms may 
be covered by laying a sheet over cach, which 
should be so secured that no bees can escape; 
provision for ventilation should be made. 
The vehicle should not be driven faster than a 
walk. M. M. BaLpriwee. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. 
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How Iowa Boys Raised Corn 
—— 

Mr. Jas. Bruce, Desmoines Co., Iowa, writes 
that last season the following premiums were 
offered by Charles Dunham, Esq., Editor of the 
“Burlington Hawkeye,” viz: 

1st. For the greatest yield of corn raised on 
one acre by a boy not over 17 years old, a Medal 
worth $10. 

2d. A fine engraving in gilt frame, or a $5 
daguerreotype, to the boy obtaining the second 
largest crop from an acre, 

3d. To all bona-fide competitors a copy of 
the Weekly “Hawkeye” gratis for one year. 
In each case all the work to be done by the boy. 

Lawrence H. C. Bruce, aged 16 years, was 
awarded the first premium, having raised 1174 
bushels; and David R. Bruce, aged 14, took one 
of the third premiums: he raised 110} bushels, 

The ground for the above was broken up 14 
inches deep, May 10th and 11th; thoroughly har- 
rowed, and furrowed 83 feet, by 3 feet 9 inches ; 
corn dropped by hand from 8 to 5 grains to the 
hill, and covered about 3 inches deep with a 
one-horse, double shovel plow with roller at- 
attached. In cultivating, L. H. C. Bruce plowed 
his plot five times: first and second times with 
a double-shovel plow, twice in a row; third 
time with a tri-shovel cultivator, fourth and fifth 
plowings with a double-shovel as at first; each 
time stirring the ground as deeply as possible, 

David R. Bruce plowed, planted, and culti- 
vated his in all respects as the other, only in- 
stead of using the double-shovel and cultivator, 
the single-shovel and a mole plow were used, 
finishing by ridging up to the corn. 











In producing the crop no manure or fertilizer 
of any kind was used. The land is level prairie, 
bordering on timber; has been in cultivation six 
years with corn and wheat alternately. 

Mr. B. says the boys learned the theory of 
deep cultivation from the American Agriculturist. 
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The Wheat and Chess Question. 
———— 

It may be well to repeat, for the benefit of 
30,000 to 40,000 new readers, that we last year 
offered a reward of $500 to any person who 
would demonstrate by a series of well conduct- 
ed experiments, that wheat will turn to chess. 
This offer has caHed out a great number of let- 
ters on the subject, some giving notice that the 
writers will be prepared in due time to claim 
the premium; with many others detailing ex- 
perience in the past. We can not, of course, pub- 
lish these letters without giving up the whole 
paper to the subject. Here are a couple of ex- 
amples similar to- many others: John Plotter, 
of Green Bay, Wis., writes that last year he 
cleared a forest and sowed it to oats, June 14. 
The oats grew finely, but were struck with rust 
before ripening. A subsequent rain washed off 
the rust, and he had a good yield of fodder. 
Sept. 6th he sowed wheat, which was some- 
what damaged by frost, but it recovered finely, 
owing to the splendid Spring weather. The crop 
grew so vigorously that it was a pleasure to 
look at the field. But to hissurprise, at harvest, 
most of the expected wheat proved to be chess, 
especially along the border of the forest; on the 
higher ground away from the forest, the wheat 
was beautiful, yielding from 35 ‘to 40 bushels 
per acre. Mr. P. is sure that his wheat seed 
was good and clean; and no weeds came up on 
the field. 

Another subscriber writes from Louisville, 
Kentucky, that in 1858 he hada few acres of 
very fine wheat, that, when nearly ripe, was al- 
most destroyed by a storm, so that it could not 
be harvested clean. In the fall there was a 
growth of wheat on the ground as thick as if 
four bushels of seed had been sown. The land 
being in good order, he let the volunteer crop 
grow, and expected a second good harvest. 

3ut when nearly ripe, he discovered that it was 

all chess!’ He thinks he could have threshed 10 
bushels per acre of chess, and there was not a 
single head of wheat on the field !—Again, year 
before last, the swine broke into one of his wheat 
fields and spoiled a part of it, so that it was not 
harvested. Last year a crop of chess appeared, 
and the plot of chess just covered the ground 
where the swine spoiled the wheat, and extend- 
ed no further. 

The above are staggering”cases, and not hay- 
ing witnessed the fields or studied their previous 
culture and surroundings, we shall not attempt 
to explain the phenomena. But there must haye 
been some cause for the appearance of the chess 
other than the transmutation of the wheat. If 
wheat can turn into or produce chess under any 
circumstances, then all scientific observations 
on the “permanence of species” must be sadly at 
fault. We are still positive that without mirac- 
ulous interposition, without an absolute varia- 
tion from fixed natural laws, it is not possible 
for a grain of wheat to produce a head of chess. 
We will only repeat, that we will very. cheer- 
fully pay the $500 offered, if any one will ascer- 
tain by a succession of experiments, any process 
or combination of circumstances, by which such 
transmutation can be brought about. Of course 
if it can be done once, the experiment can be 
repeated. Let those who believe the transmu- 
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tation possible, experiment and learn how the 
change can be produced. It will then be easy 
to repeat the-experiment under circumstances 
which will leave no doubt. Ifany one succeeds 
in conclusively proving to the world that wheat 
will turn into chess, he will not only receive the 
reward offered, for his labor, but his name will 
become famous. He will upset one of the laws 
assigned to nature, aud held to be immutable, 
by all scientific naturalists. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


Tim Bunker on Seed. 
eave eel 

“Where you get de seed of dem big bects you 
raise last year, Massa Bunker?” said Jim Baker 
to me this morning. “ Never seed sich bects 
down South in all my life. Reckon dey come 
from Africa, or somewhere dey git up airly in 
de morning.” 

“No, Jim, I got them from New-York, where 
they lie abed badly in the morning, I am sorry 
to say. Half of them don’t get their breakfast 
till nine o'clock.” 

“Can’t be, Massa. Must have come from some 
place close by sunrise, or dey never growed so 
big. I watch ’em last Summer, and I declare 
fur sartin, I tho’t dey never would stop growin.” 

Jim Baker, though he has been with us but 
two or three years, is one of the institutions of 
Hookertown, as much so as Mr. Spooner, or the 
school master. Ie was liberated by his master, 
a few years ago, with all the rest of the negroes 
upon the estate, and sent out to Liberia. He 
had made himself useful upon the plantation as 
cooper, in preparing sugar and molasses casks, 
He went out to Liberia, with rather elevated 
notions of that land of promise, and of the free- 
dom he was there to enjoy. Feeling rather 
above digging for a living, and not finding much 
demand for a cooper’s labors in that new coun- 
try, he became homesick, and took the first ves- 
scl bound for the States. Some of his shipmates 
hailed from this place, and Jim brought up here, 
and considers himself settled for life. He takes 
naturally to gardening, and often excites. the 
envy of Jake Frink, by beating him on garden 
sauce, and a rude kind of joking, which Jake 
calls “sassy.” Jim takes note of all the best 
gardens, as he goes round doing odd jobs among 
the villagers, and is an appreciative beggar of 
good seeds. He turns up the white of his eyes 
at an extra sized patch of onions, and if he can 
not g@t a dozen of the bulbs to set out, he wants 
just a pinch of the seed to plant. With his hat 
under his arm, and that deferential air which 
marks the well bred servant, he is pretty sure to 
get what he wants. ‘‘ Nebber gould see’ Massa 
Bunker, what’s the use planting poor seed. Sar- 
tin to gitjest what you plant.” 

Jim’s philosophy, and Jake Frink’s, do not be- 
long to the same school. Jake thinks a seed is 
a seed, just as a cow isa cow, whether she is a 
skeleton, or have five hundred weight 6f beef 
laid in between her skin and bones. Jake has 
no idea but what old seeds are just as good as 
any, and so he keeps his old stock on hand 
from year to year. He has an old basket in his 
pantry for this purpose, and there you will find 
seeds of the cucumber, squash, pepper, corn, 
beans, onion, cabbage, turnip, nasturtium, and 
a little of every thing else that ever grew in his 
garden. They have no labels, and there is no 
means of ascertaining the age of any package in 
the basket. Some he has begged, a few he has 
hought, but the most he has raised upon his 

,own premises in that slipshod way that marks 
every thing about the establishment, and which 





has long since passed into a proyerb. If you 
were to say a thing looked frinky, every man in 
Hookertown would know just what you meant. 

The last three or four cabbage stumps, or tur- 
nips, he happens to Ifave left in the Spring, are 
set out without any regard to quality or variety. 
So his cabbage is neither early York, nor Drum- 
head, RedwDutch, nor Savoy, but a mongrel 
stock, showing streaks of every thing he has 
raised. His turnips and other tap-roots follow 
the same law, for they have all been cultivated 
upon the same system. - Jake has no idea of the 
mixing of varieties in the blossom, or of their 
running down by bad cultivation. 

With Jim Baker, a seed is not a seed. “ Tell 
you what Massa Bunker, every ting ’pends on 
what you plant. Iniquities of de faders visited 
on de children, and no mistake.” Jim lives up 
to his philosophy, as a good many people who 
talk more, do not. The best beets are selected, 
and planted in good rich soil, and the seeds’ are 
carefully labeled and put away where they can 
be found in planting time. Dinah cleazs out 
the old basket every Fall, and nothing but the 
seeds of the squashes, and other vines, are al- 
lowed to remain over a second year. 

I raise but few seeds myself, because I have 
found it better economy to buy such as I want 
at the large agricultural warehouses in the city. 
As arule, the men who devote their time to 
raising seeds, will get a better article than those 
who have other business constantly upon their 
hands. Their success in business depends upon 
their fidelity, and they are generally careful to 
give the publica good article. Well established 
firms in the city have extensive arrangements 
with geed growers in all parts of this country 
and of Europe, to furnisly the best articles in 
their respective lines of business, If I want 
twenty varicties of garden seeds, it is much less 
trouble to send an order for them by express, 
than it.is to try to raise them, and take care of 
them. . 

This month I always lay in my stock of seeds, 
the best varieties, and enough ofthem. Iknow 
just how much ground Iam going to plant in 
each crop, and can tell within a few ounces of 
the quantity I shall need ofeach variety. If it 
is put off till planting time, when every thing is 
in a hurry, the best time for planting often goes 
by before you are ready, and you get only a par- 
tial crop. The best investments I have ever 
made in a small way, have been in this article. 
Take particular notice. Never buy cheap seed. 

Yours to command, 
Trmotuy BUNKER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Feb., 1861. 
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Hints on Starting Garden Plants Early in 
Spring. 
2a 
Various methods may be resorted to for pro- 
curing early vegetables and flowers, in all cli- 
mates, and especially in the colder regions of the 
most Northern States, and of the British Proy- 
inces, as well as for securing the growth of those 
plants which will not ordinarily mature where 
the season is very short. Green-houses, hot- 
beds, and cold frames; are the most desirable, 
and these are destined to come into more exten- 
sive use, when people generally learn how sim- 
ple, cheap, and valuable they are. Of these we 
speak from time to time; here we will only re- 
fer to one or two methods that may be adopted 
by all. 
First, let it be remembered, that a soil deeply 
dug and thoroughly drained, is in a condition to 


receiveseeds or plants much earlier than an ordi- 
nary soil, no matter how dry it may be. A free 
admixture of fermenting manure, like that from 
the horse stable, also feads to warm the soil. 

The smaller seeds, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflow- 
er, turnips, tomatoes, many of the flower sceds, 
etc., may well be sown in cheap earthen pots, 
orin boxes of earth. These boxes, if water- 
tight, should have gimlet holes in the bottom to 
drain off excess of water; an over dose of wa- 
ter with no drainage, will often stop or greatly 
retard the growth. Though not indispensable, 
it is always preferable to water at the bottom, 
letting only so much soak in as will naturally 
rise by capillary attraction. While the weath- 
er remains cold during the day, these boxes or 
pots may be kept in a warm light cellar, or bet- 
ter still, in a room slightly warmed by fire heat. 
But as soon as the out-door temperature during 
the day is above the freezing point, they should 
be left out in the sun, and only be brought in at 
night when there is a prospect of frost. It an- 
swers very well to leave them on the South side 
of a barn during the day, and remove them to 
the barn floor at night, covering with straw if 
needed to keep out frost. By a very little care 
of this kind any one may have an abundant 
supply of plants, ready to be transferred tothe 
open ground when danger of frost is past. 

Another method which has been highly com- 
mended by some, is this: Cut turf or grass sods 
into square blocks, or in long pieces; if grass 
sods, pare off a little of the grass side. Invert 
the pieces and plant in them various seeds, such 
as cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, corn, 
turnips, radishes, indeed any thing which is de- 
sired to grow early. These can be laid closely 
together on the south side of the house, or barn, 
taking care to apply, from time to time, just wa 
ter enough to keep them barely moist. On cold 
nights they can be covered with old carpeting, 
or blankets, and straw, until the plants begin to 
appear, after which the pieces should be tempo- 
rarily removed to the cellar whenever there is 
danger of frost. As soon as the condition ot 
the soil and weather renders it safe, the sods or 
turf may ‘be cut into small pieces, each one con- 
taining one or more growing plants, and then 
set them into the open ground. There is a double 
advantage in this process: a gain of one to three 
weeks in time is secured, and the sod or turf is 
®%an excellent material for promoting future 
growth and fertility. Any one who will try this 
method for a single season, will not be likely to 
omit it afterwards. Three or four hours of time 
expended in this way, will secure a considerable 
supply of extra early products of variovs kinds, 

Those who have a few old baskets will find 
the following plana good one: Put into the 
baskets a quantity of good soil, with rotten 
chips, with or without some well rotted manure, 
as may be needed by the soil used, Plant in 
each basket a few melon, cucumber, squash, or 
pumpkin seeds. The baskets can be carried in 
or out according to the state of the weather. 
After the plants are in vigorous growth, and the. 
weather suituble, set the baskets in the soil, one 
in a hill, without disturbing the contents, If, 
the sides and- bottomsyof the baskets be not 
pretty open, a number of holes should be punch- 
ed through. The roots will find their way out 
into the surrounding soil. By starting early, so 
as to have large vigorous plants growing in the 
baskets of earth by the time the weather is set- 
tled, you may have cucumbers ready for the 
table almost as soon as other people have plants 
coming up, and melons and other products pro 
portionately early. 
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What is the Value of Carrots? 
= 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

This question “being still before the meet- 
ing,” I respectfully submit my views. I have 
raised this root for feeding purposes for eight 
years, and have never sold my surplus crop for 
less than twenty five cents a bushel. I consider 
it the best of all roots for horses, and next to the 
sugar beet as a feed for milch cows. I feed daily 
from four quarts to a peck, with two quarts of 
Indian meal, or of oats, with as much cut 
hay as the horse can eat. More or less roots are 
given according to the amount of work done, 
The horse keeps in better condition on this feed, 
than when fed exclusively with hay and oats. 
They give a gloss to the skin which I have never 
noticed with any other feed that I have tried. 

I also used them for milch cows until I raised 
the sugar beet, which I find to yield more large- 
ly than the carrot, and to increase the flow of 
milk. Carrots improve the quality of milk, but 
do nt add so much to its quantity as some other 
roots. They are excellent for store pigs, and for 
young cattle, and ans- 
wer go well for all kinds 
of stock, that I am ex- 
tending the cultivation 
of them every year. 

They are also growing 
in favor with my neigh- 
bors, and I find no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of all 
my surplus crop to liv- 
ery stable keepers, and 
gentlemen who keep 
horses. I have grown 
them at the rate of 
twelve hundred bushels 
to the acre, and at a 
cost of ten cents a bush- 
el. A neighber raised 
four hundred bushels in 
his garden, the past sea- 
son, at the rate of over 
2000 bushels to the acre. 

In the onion growing 
districts of Rhode Isl- 
and and Connecticut, 
it is quite common to 
raise them as a succession crop, with onions, 
sowing the carrots between the onions in June. 
With heavy manuring, this gives very large re- 
turns. The carrots are loaded in sloops, and 
sold in the seaport towns along the Sound, at 
about eighteen cents a bushel at wholesale. 

The value of the root is pretty well established 
in the minds of men who have tried it for feed- 
ing. John Merrill, of South Lee, Mass., raises 
them at the rate of 600 bushels to the acre, and 
ata cost of four cents a bushel, exclusive of the 
manure. He considers 100 bushels of oats and 
100 bushels of carrots, worth as much as 200 
bushels of oats to feed to team horses. 

J. C. Curwen, of England, after two years’ ex- 
periment with eighty horses used on the farm 
and in coal mines, cameo the conclusion that 
carrots were worth as much, pound for pound, 
as oats, and that an acre in carrots, supplies as 
much food for working horses as 16 acres of oats. 

According to Josiah Quincy’s experience, at 
Quincy, Mass., charging labor at one dollar a 
day, it costs eleven cents a bushel to*raise car- 
rots. Some other experimenters put them at 
nine cents a bushel. This is upon the supposi- 
tion that the hoe is used in weeding. ‘ With 
horse cultivation, this expense might be reduced 











more than half. With the requisite skill, car- 
rots can be grown and put in the root bin, ready 
for use, at seven cents a bushel. The white Bel- 
gian last year yielded at least 20 per cent. 
more than the Altringham. I consider carrots 
well’ worth $12 a tun for horse feed, and should 
be willing to give that if I could not get them 
cheaper. At the same time, I should fink them 
well sold at $10 a tun. They would pay much 
better than grain crops at that price. 
CONNECTICUT. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
Shanghai Creepers—Experiments in 
Fowl Breeding. 

a. 

Among the Asiatic fowls, the Shanghais have 
occupied a prominent position; it was the 
Shanghais which created such a furor in hen- 
dom a few years ago, and it was the Shanghais 
on which the bubble burst. They have never 
been favorites with us; we have always consid- 
ered them the most unsightly birds ever. intro- 
duced into the poultry yard. There is, to be 


sure, considerable difference in the fowls called 
Shanghais; some are loose-jointed, long- 
legged, with crane-like necks, and are a dis- 
grace to the tribe. For the table, they were 
considered inferior to most other breeds, in con- 
sequence of the absence of breast-meat, and to 
their comparative superabundance of bone. 
That the Shanghai fowl can be improved in 
the two essential points—legs and breast—is 
evident, as may be seen by an inspection of the 
portraits illustrating this article. The originals, 
now in our yard, were bred by Judge Taggart, 
of Pennsylvania. In form, color, and general 
characteristics, they are Shanghais, with fuller 
breasts and on short legs. Let the author, Judge 
Taggart, tell in his own words, how this im- 
provement has been accomplished by him. 
“The experiment of grafting Shanghais on 
Creeper legs is a very interesting one, and has 
been eminently successful. The following is the 
modus operandi: I began in 1853 by crossing : 
Shanghai cock on a common, Creeper hen, 


called in some of the English books, Scotch 


Bakie or Dumpy. I had observed, when a boy, 
that in mixing this variety with long-legged 


birds, the offspring would be either full long or 


full short in the legs—seldom or never half and 








half. In my recent experiments, I have found 
no reason to change my views. Of course, the 
progeny of the first year were half Shanghais, 
and about half the number were hatched with 
short legs—as short as their maternal ancestors. 
Pullets of this description were bred the next 
season, (1854,) to a thorough-bred Shanghai 
cock, with exactly the same result, and s6 con- 
tinued until the present Spring. It is very re- 
markable, that although the chickens of this sea- 
son lack only ~4,,th part of being full blooded Shang- 
hais, they show as many short-le¢ged birds as 
did the first cross, viz: one half. You will per- 
ceive by following up the years, that my caleu- 
lation is correct : 18538, 4—1854, j—1855, i— 
1856, }§—1857, 34—1858, $3—1859, 127. 

“T have three Creeper pullets from Jast year, 
(§?), Which weighed a month ago 9 Ibs. 2 0z.— 
8 lbs. 4 0z.—7 Ibs. 12 oz. The first is the heay- 
iest pullet of any kind I ever saw, and will doubt- 
less weigh 11 or 12 Ibs. ina year or two. Pul- 
lets of 8 Ibs. and less, have obtained this weight 
for me the third year, in February or March. 
Generally, however, the Creepers are not so 
heavy as their taller brothers and sisters, though 
exactly of the same 
blood. Another thing is 
to be observed. When 
Creeper is) bred on 
Creeper, they will pre- 
duce quite a number of 
long-legged chickens. I 
have not tried them 
much in this way. In 
all their characteristics, 
but the legs, the fowls 
of this mixed breed are 
identical with their Asi- 
atic progenitors, except 
that they are more casi 
ly confined; any place 
that will hold a_ pig, 
will hold them. A fence 
thirty inches high will 
hamper them, if in con- 
dition. Roaming, how- 
ever, is not in their line.” 

The writer tried a sim- 
ilar experiment last sea- 
son, with this differ- 
ence, a Scotch Dumpy 
(Creeper,) cock and a Cochin hen were gised; 
the result was, that out of a clutch of thir- 
teen chicks, there were three full long-legged, 
and nine about medium between the two— 
being neither long nor short. C. N. Bemenr. 

> 
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_ A Poultry Lecture in Few Words. 


a 

Mr. Deforrest Wright, Warren Co., Pa., writes 
to the American Agriculturist thus: Poultry will 
pay fot warm quarters and suitable feed; the 
following account with hens for 1860 proves it: 


Dr. 
To 16 hens (mixed breed) at 25 cents ... ........... $4 
* feed from mill 


<a ee ere 7 en ai oe $19 38 


Cr. 
By 61 Fowls, killed and on hand, at 25 cents. ......{ 
Wf BPOP CASS BL TOOL. 6 f50 555 cansscssdaesve . 


RRR COMTI oobi o esis wan db ueenecsbs cakes 3: 
ME NE oils 5 ond ong sanncasccerusad $Wee coce. 

RUMEG a vnc 509% oapavevcesCasent Seo0 

[The above is a model communication, lain, 

practical, and right to the point. The question 
is stated and proved in about a dozen lines. 
Let us have equally conclusive arguments on” 
other subjects; they are worth whole pages of 
theoretical essays.—EbD. ] 
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The New Chinese or Ailantus Silkworm. 
ee 

In last month’s Agriculturist, page 40, we refer- 
red briefly to the fact that a considerable degree 
of interest is awakened in regard to a new silk- 
worm, which feeds upon the common Ailantus 
tree (Ailantus Glandulosa). It is claimed that it 
produces a silk which, though not equal in lus- 
ter to that of the mulberry silkworm, is yetstrong, 
takes most dyes well, and must be cheap, as 
the tree on which it feeds grows rapidly in al- 
most every climate, and the worms are easily 
cared for. Indeed it is hoped by some enthusi- 
astic French gentlemen that the new silk will 
soon take the place not only of the common silk, 
but also of Cotton ina great measure. Thisisa 
matter of much doubt, yet the most sanguine 
expectations may yet be realized. . We have 
thought the subject of sufficient interest to pre- 
sent our readers with the accompanying en- 
gravings, and give a brief account of the matter. 


[We have also sent to our French correspond- = 


ent to procure for us some eggs, for experiment = 
here. If obtained, the results will be published. ] 

The Ailantus tree is too well known to need 
description. It grows rapidly, and endures our 
hardy winters. Those who dislike the Ailantus 
so much as to become nervous at the bare idea 
of having our country stocked with the trees, 
will be quicted withethe statement that, while 
the bombyx, or new silkworm, will feed upon 
the leaves of the full grown tree, it flourishes 
best on the leaves of young shoots. The plan 
recommended is to set out the young trees close- 
ly in rows, like a nursery, and cut them down 
to the ground every §$pring. The abundant 
suckers sent up will furnish a full supply of 
large tender leaves for the worms. There need 
therefore, be no tall blossoming trees with their 
disagreeable odor, but simply a thick copse of 
young shoots, annually renewed. The Ailantus 
zrows freely on the poorest stony soils; and 
should the new silkworm prove to be valuable, 
the hill sides of our northern States may yet 
rival the mulberry plantations of Italy, and the 
Cotton fields of the Southern States. 

The engraving represents the full grown moth 
or butterfly, which is superior in size and ap- 
pearance to the mulberry silkworm moth, The 
caterpillar or worm is also larger than the com- 
mon silkworm. It is of a nearly green color, 
marked with black spots; its spiny tubercles are 
bluish green; the feet, head, and the last seg- 
ment or ring of the body are light yellow. It 
must therefore be a beautiful caterpillar, far ex- 
celling in this respect the mulberry slkworm, 
which, though laboring to deck others in showy 
silks, is itself very homely clad. The cocoons, 
one of which is shown on the leaf, in reduced 
size, are oval, and of the exact color of a dead leaf. 

The eggs of the Ailantus silkworm hatch at 
a temperature of 64° to 689 Fahrenheit) or 18° 
to 20° centigrade. They must therefore be kept 
in a cool place until the Ailantus plants are in 
leaf. When hatched, the young worms may be 
placed on fresh leaves ina tray, or better still, 
on young branches furnished with leaves, the 
lower ends of the branches being stuck into 
jars of water. After the first moulting they may 
be*transferred to the growing trees, and left 
there én the open air until the cocoons are ready 
to be gathered. Those familiar with the details 
of producing the mulberry silk—the required 
house for protection, the careful nursing of both 
ihe plants and worms, the trouble of gathering 
iresh leaves daily, ete.—will readily appreciate | 
the advantages of this new insect. 

In conclusion, we advise that no one be in | 
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THE NEW SILKWORM (Saturnia Cynthia)—CATERPILLAR, MOTH, AND COCOON, 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


haste to invest his all in the new enterprise. Re- 
member the Morus Multicaulis! The accounts 
that have reached us, thus far, are all rose color- 
ed, and we confess to a hope that much will come 
of the new enterprise. The experiments of the 
present year will throw further light on the sub- 
ject, and we shall be ready to chronicle itg,suc- 
cess or failure, as the case may be. It may be 
well for a few who have the adequate leisure, 
and facility, to experiment in a small way the 
present year if they can get the eggs, It will be 
several wecks before we can receive ours from 
Paris, if they are to be obtained at all this year. 
We fear that all that will be available, have al- 
ready been secured by interested persons in va- 
rious parts of Europe. 
—t @ ee 

How the Chinese Make Dwarf Trees. 

a 

We have all known, from childhood, how the 
Chinese cramp their women’s fect, and so man- 
age to make them “ keepers at home,” but how 
they contrive to grow miniature pines and oaks 
in flower pots for half a century, has always 
been much of a secret. With the breaking down 
of their famous wall, ang@jof their exclusiveness, 
this, among other curious nonsense, has been 
partly discovered and understood. It is the pro- 
duct chiefly of skillful, long continued root prun 
ing. They aim, first and last, at the seat of 
vigorous growth, endeavoring to weaken it as 
far as may consist with the preservation of, life. 

They begin at the beginning. Taking a young 
plant, (say a seedling or cutting of a cedar,) when 
only two or three inches high, they cut off its 








tap-root, as soon as it has other rootlets enough 
to live upon, and replant it in a shallow earthen 
pot or pan, The end of the tap-root is general- 
ly made to rest on the bottom of the pan; or on 
a flat stone within it. Alluvial clay is*then put 
into the pot, much of it in bits the size offipeans, 
and just enough in kind and quantity to furnish 
ascanty nourishment to the plant. Water enough 
is given to keep it in growth, but not enough to 
excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise, in the ap- 
plication of light and heat. As .the Chinese 
pride themselves, also, on the shape of their min- 
iature trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, 
and various other mechanical contrivances to 
promote symmetry of habit,or to fashion their 
pets into odd,. fancy figures. 


Thus, by the use of very shallow pots, the 
growth of tap-rootsis out of the question; by 
the use of poor soil and little of it, and little 
water, strong growtlv is prevented. Then, too, 
the top and side roots being within easy reach 
of the gardener, are shortened by his pruning- 
knife, or seared with his hot iron. So, the little 
tree, finding itself headed off on every side, gives 
up the idea of strong growth, asking only for 
life, and just growth enough to live and look 
well. Accordingly, each new set of leaves be- 
comes more and more stunted, the buds and 
rootlets are diminished in proportion, and at 
length a balance is established between every 
part of the tree, making it a dwarf in all respects. 
In sonic kinds of trees, this end is reached in 
three or four years, in others ten or fifteen years 
are necessary. Such is fancy horticulture among 
the “ eelestials !” 
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Talk about Pruning. 
—— 

As the season of the year is just at hand when 
many who yet adhere to the old, though not 
commendable, practice of Spring pruning, will 
be sharpening their tools for the annual “ trim- 
ming,” we beg leave to mention a few leading 
principles lying at the base of this operation, 

In the outset, it may be safely said that there 
is altogether too much pruning done; or at 
least, that it is performed with too rough and 
careless a hand. It is scarcely more a light 
matter to’a tree to have one of its large branch- 
es lopped off, than for a man to haye an arm 
amputated. The body of an animal has no re- 
dundancy, no surplus parts which* may be re- 
moved, and the main structure continue just as 
vigorous as before. May we not infer, there- 
fore, from analogy, that every part of the yege 
table is needed to preserve its health, and to en- 
able it to fulfill the designs of nature ? 

All observing gardeners know that the sever- 
al parts of a tree or plant are closely connected, 
and that one portion can not be injured without 
at the same time injuring others. Cut off or 
mar a branch, and at once a portion of the root 
feels the blow and suffers from it. So, if you cut 
off a root, the injury is felt among the branches, 
Nor is this surprising, if, as some say, the branch 
is only an extension of the root, every bud 
above ground having a corresponding bud or 
rootiet below. But whether this exact balance 
of parts exists or not, there is, without question, 
a nice sympathy and correspondence of growth 
and health between them, If I prune the top 
of a tree closely fof several successive years, I 
do in fact prune the roots also, and vice versa, If 
a tree has an abtmdance of leaves, it has, and 
must have, an abundance of roots. 

Hencewe see why we are directed to prune a 
hedge in mid-summer, if we wish to restrain 
its growth and keep it stationary. Pruned in 
Spring, there is no loss of foliage, but a rapid 
determination of sap into the remaining buds, 
(to restore the balance between root and branch,) 
and hence a vigorous growth. Hence, too, we 
see why it is better to transplant small trees 
than larger ones. The first can be taken up 
with litte mutilation of root and branch, and 
when again set out, they go on their way almost 
as if they had not been disturbed. The latter 
can not be unearthed without cutting off and 
mangling many of their roots, and so introduc- 
ing derangement and disease into the whole 
structure. Something can be done, it is true, to- 
ward restoring the equilibrium of the parts, by 
cutting off a large portion of the branches at 
the time of transplanting; but this gives the 
tree another severe shock; it deprives it of a 
large part of its elaborating organs, and so, be- 
tween the double abuse, it is a long time before 
it recovers—if it ever does—from the severe in- 
juries. . 

The effect of injudicious pruning may be seen 
in almost every orchard. How many a large 
limb is hewn off, and the stump, not being prop- 
erly protected from the elements, decays and 
brings disease into the entire tree! The natural 
life of the apple-tree, when growing in the field 
undisturbed, is about a century of years; yet in 
many of our orchards, it seldom reaches beyond 
half that period. So much for civilization! 

Must we, therefore, not prune at all? By no 
means. It is the heroic style we inveigh against, 
and would have dispensed with as soon as pos- 
sible. Moderate and timely pruning has much 
to recommend it. The beauty of a tree and its 
fruitfulness may be promoted by it, and that 
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with little injury to the trec’s health. Plainly, 
however, to accomplish this, the work must be 
begun very early, and take the character of 
training rather than of pruning; the excisions 
being done mostly with thumb and finger, or with no 
more formidable jnstrument than a jack-knife. 
Let the saw be broken, and the hatchet buried. 

In pruning for beauty, all that is needful, is to 
begin with the young tree, nip out any cross- 
branches that appear, pinch off any one-sided, 
ill-shaped shoots, and endeavor to keep the tree 
@ymmetrical. Within such general limita, let the 
tree develop its own peculiarities, and it will be 
beautiful according to its kind, Whenever a 
branch larger than one’s little finger must be 
taken off, the wound should be covered with 
grafting wax or shellac, 

In pruning for fruitfulness, the aim is to im- 
pede the perpendicular flow of sap, and the ten- 
dency to make more wood, This is often effect- 
ed by cutting out the central shoot, and by fa- 
voring, in various ways, a horizontal growth of 
branches. This checks the wood making force, 
and promotes a deposition of fruit buds. This 
also gives the tree a more globular shaped head, 
and so exposes the fruit to light and air, and im- 
proves its appearance and flavor. 

As to the best time of year for pruning, this 
may depend somewhat upon the object we wish 
to accomplish, If we want to guide the growth 
of the tree into new directions, or to stimulate 
a stunted tree, the last of Winter, or very early 
in Spring may answer, though the best authori- 
ties prefer the Fall or late Summer. But, to di- 
minish rapid growth, to promote fruit-bearing, 
and for most other purposes, the early Summer 
is the best time, After pruning in Spring, there 
is apt to be a troublesome growth of suckers, 
just below the wound, increasing the evil 
which it was designed to remedy. Then, too, 
the flow of crude sap in the Spring is so very 
strong, itis difficult to stop it; it oozes out from 
the wounds, and runs down, corroding the sur- 
rounding bark and wood, often engendering de- 
cay. But when pruning is done in the month 
of June, the wounds are protected by the 
foliage, the first strong upward flow of sap is 
over, and the descending sap is elaborated into 
cambium or new wood, which begins at once to 
heal oyer the wounds, and to preserye them 
from decay. 
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Eight Reasons for Planting an Orchard. 
—S—- 

1. Dr. Dwight used to remark to his pupils at 
Yale, that the raising of fruit was the cheapest 
and pleasantest way of entertaining one’s friends. 
We are creatures of society, and it is avery im- 
portant object to make the social board attrac- 
tive to all who honor us with their friendship. 
A dish of well grown apples is always whole- 
some and acceptable. 

2. Anorchard is an ornament to the farm, 
beautiful in its spring blossoms, its summer dra- 
pery of green, and its autumn burden of yellow 
and ruddy fruit. No farm is complete without 
its acres of orchard. 

8. The cultivation of fruit is a very pleasant 
occupation, and has ani riant influence upon 
the mind and heart of ti Mealtivator. It requires 
higher intelligence than the growing of the an- 
nual crops. It fosters forecast and hopefulness, 
and tends to a cheerful temper. 

4, It makes home attractive—children are 
universally fond of fruit, and the home where 
this luxury is always enjoyed, will be more 
loved on that account, It will be in pleasant 
contrast with many homes around them. 





Salt will tend to guard children against vice 
and crime. So strong is the desire for fruit, that 
they may steal it if it be not provided for them 
at home. And the boy that grows up plunder- 
ing his neighbor’s fruit yard and orchard, is 


very likely to steal more yaluable things when 


he becomes a man. 

6. It is a very sure investment. An apple 
tree, if well planted, is about as hardy as an oak, 
and sure to bear fruit according to the labor be- 
stowed upon it. When houses burn up, and 

anks fail, and railroad stocks depreciate, the 
orchard will yield dividends. 

7. It is not only a sure investment for your- 
self, but for your children. No real estate in 
their inheritance is likely to be so permanently 
valuable. An orchard in good soil will. bear 
fruit for a hundred years. . 

8. It isa perpetual incitement to thanksgiving 
to the bountiful Creator. It yields its burden 
of precious fruit year after year, giving large re- 
turns for the labors of the husbandman, and 
calling him to behold the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence. Do not fail to plant that long 
deferred orchard, and while you are about it, se- 
lect good marketable fruit. The best is the 
cheapest. 
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Decay of Fruit Trees. 


seed 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Many of my apple trees are dead, and others 
are dying. I do not know the cause or remedy. 
Some 8 or 10 years since they were pruned in 
the Winter, and some persons say that is the 
cause of the present decay. I observed that 
they died faster after this pruning than before. 
The wounds did not heal over, but the stumps 
from which the limbs were cut, decayed, leaving 
holes in them, Ihave some trees left, but at thig 
rate of decay they will soon be gone, My peach 
trees have also declined, but that is owing to 
age, some of them being 20 to 80 years old. I 
think of putting out from 20,000 to 25,000 more, 
next Spring. Pear and cherry trees also, seem 
to be declining. Figs, I can manage—know all 
about this delightful fruit, and have it in abund- 
ance; but any suggestions you can make rela- 
tive to the others, will be gratefully received by 
me and my neighbors, Enocu REEp, 

Accomac Co., Va. 

ReEMARKS.—Injudicious pruning doubtless had 
much to do with the decay alluded to. Besides 
cutting off the branches ata wrong season, a 
stump was left to decay, until a hole was made 
almost or quite to the heart wood. Cut all 
limbs closely, so that the first new growth shall 
begin to roll over the wound and coyer it in a 
few years, See chapter upon pruning in the 
present number. We would also advise our cor- 
respondent to examine the trunks of his trees, 
near the ground, to see if borers are at work. 
Saw-dust castings at the foot of the tree, discol- 
ored and sunken bark, or a hollow sound when 
tapped with the knife handle, reveal their pres- 
ence. Cut them out, or bore them to death, 
more to destroy a future progeny than to pre- 
vent present harm, as they will leave of them- 
selves next May or June, to return however, very 
soon, in the form of butterflies to lay numerous 
eggs for another race. Newspapers tied closely* 
around the trunks in May, to prevent a deposit 
of eggs, or an occasional application of strong 
soapsuds or lye, will keep the trees nearly free 
from these pests. It may be that your soil is at 
fault. Of that we cat not judge. If covered 
with grass dig it up. Try a coat of ashes on the 
ground around the trees, digging it in as deep as 
can be done without injuring the roots.—Eb. ] 
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The Apple Borer on Slate Lands. 


A correspondent, at Hollidaysburg, Pa., says 
that a young orchard set out on slate land, near 
the base of the Alleghanies, was nearly destroy- 
ed by the borer, while another of his own plant- 
ing on gravely land escaped. He wishes to 
know if the sfate land is particularly fuvorable 
to the depredations of the borer. 

If he will come this way, we can show hini 
young orchards on gravely soils, and indeed, on 
almost every variety of soil, quite as badly in- 


jured by the borer. This insect is an excellent 
judge of timber, and prefers the soft, juicy bark of 


thrifty trees, to those that are hide-bound. The 
slate soil is probably of better quality than his 
own orchard ground, and so is more likely to be 
infested with this insect. The owner. also, is 
probably more careless of his apple trees, leav- 
ing them to their fate. We should never hesi- 
tate for fear of the borer to plant an orchard on 
any ground where the trees would grow. An 
examination about the collar of each tree, twice 
a year, sayin June and October, will keep the 
borers so under that they will do but little dam- 
age. Their attacks are principally confined to 
young trees, and cease after a few years. The 
examination should be made with a sharp pointed 
knife and wire, killing the insects as you go. 
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Have You the New-Rochelle Blackberry ? 
fe oe 

Tf not, in March or April, according to local- 
ity, add it to the fruit garden, though last Fall 
would have been better. Were it necessary to 
dispense with either this or the best sort of rasp- 
berry, the latter would be rejected from the wri- 
ter’s premises, and the former chosen; even the 
strawberry ranks not many degrees higher in 
our regard, when all things are taken into ac- 
count. A dozen hardy plants well trained, will 
supply an ordinary family with an abundance 
of luscious fruit for weeks. They are grown as 
casily as weeds; they ask only to get a good 
foothold, and they will maintain it most tena- 
ciously. Of course, proper care will bring finer 
fruit and more of it, than merely suffering the 
root to occupy a place in the ground, 

It is somewhat difficult to raise this plant 
from seed, except they be sown when first gath- 
ered; and there is no certainty of obtaining the 
same variety sown, although the young plants 
will be likely to be nearly true to kind. But 
the roots are now readjly obtained at almost all 
nurseries, and at a comparatively moderate price. 

Having obtained a supply of roots from a re 
liable source, choose a convenient location, pre- 
pare the ground, if not rich, by spading or fork- 
ing the whole plot deeply and working in a lib- 
eral supply of manure, or what is better, a com- 
post made of two parts leaf mold or chip dirt, 
one part rotted turf, and one part stable manure. 
Trenching the ground would pay in most gar- 
dens, particularly if the subsoil be clayey and 
hard. Mix the manure well with the whole 
soil, so that the plants need not be alternately 
feasted and starved. “Post-hole cultivation, or 
merely digging a hole a foot square, enriching 
it, and crowding in the roots, may answer for 
raising sticks, but not for securing fruitfulness, 

The plants should be placed at least six feet 
apart each way, as the canes grow rampantly 
and need plenty of room. Cut back the canes 
to within six inches of the root before planting. 

It is best to prepare for properly training 
the vines at the time of setting out. Unless 
planted near a fence to which they can be fast- 





ened, set small posts firmly in the ground, 
about 20 feet apart in the row of plants, and in 
the direction nearest North and South. They 
should stand about 6} feet high above the ground. 
Stretch wires (No. 9, or 10) along these, fasten- 
ing them firmly by stapleg; or by winding 
around the posts. Let the first be about two 
feet fromthe bottom; the others eighteen inch- 


Lick on ScALE oN TRrEES.—J. °C. Graves, 
Jefferson Co., Pa. Your soap suds wash :was 
probably too weak. Make it very strong, using 
whale oil soap if it can be had, and wash the 
bodies about the middle of June when the scales 
are young. Potash and water answers the same 
purpose. Two washings during the season may 
be needful. Rubbing the bodies and limbs with 


es apart, the upper one at the top of the posts. me rough cloth, or with a broom, greatly facili- 


During the Summer keep the ground loos 
about the plants, and free from weeds. Mulch- 
ing with leaves or cut straw during hot dry 
weather, will promote the growth. As the canes 
branch out, secure fhe main shoots to the wire 


trellis with lead wire, or soft strings, spreading |, 


them out in a fanshape, If proper attention be 
given, next year there will be a crop of fruit 
sufficient to pay for all the pains taken. These 
directions apply equally well on small plots for 
family use, or extensive plantings for market. 
There is yet room for many to reap a rich har- 
vest from this fruit near any of our large cities, 
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Raspberry Cultivation. 


The common red, or Antwerp raspberry, I re- 
gard as the best in quality, and the surest to 
bear. It should not be set out between cur- 
rant bushes or by the side of a fence or hedge, 
but in good deep soil, fully exposed to the sun 
and air. Iplant them in hills four feet apart each 
way, and, if I have plants enough, put three or 
four in a hill, cutting off the tops and spreading 
out the little fibrous roots, in fact, using as much 
care as I would in planting a choice tree, for I 
have learned by experience that no after cul- 
ture will fully make up for neglect in preparing 
the soil, or carelessness in setting out the plants. 
In this latitude raspberries should be planted as 
early as April, and all the grass and weeds kept 
down by hoeing them through the season, the 
same as corn. When shoots spring up from the 
roots, if not wanted for future transplanting, 
they must all be cut off or dug up except three 
or four of the best shoots near the hill, which 
are to be saved for the production of fruit the 
next year, as the stalks die after one year’s bear- 
ing. It may be necessary to drive a small stake 
by the hill, and tie the stalks to it. In the fol- 
lowing spring I cut out all the old canes and 
take off about a foot from the end of the new 
ones, and then spade up the ground between the 
hills and apply a top dressing of manure, for I 
find that raspberries, to produce ‘well, want 
mellow and rich ground. 

The other class of raspberries, or what are 
commonly termed black caps, require the same 
cultivation as the red, but there are no shoots to 
cut off or dig up, as this yariety produces only 
a suflicient number of shoots for fruit the follow- 
ing year. The canes will often bend over and 
the top take root which may be transplanted 
the next Spring, This class requires more prun- 
ing than the red, and should be well staked, but 
I prefer the red variety, and by my treatment 
have raised several bushels on a small patch of 
ground. SAMUEL HuRLBURT. 

Middlesex Co., Conn, . 

REMARKS.—The true Red Antwerp is a first 
rate variety—though for home use we prefer the 
“Fastolff.” It has a large Berry, which is so 
tender as not to bear carriage far to market. The 
“Brinckle’s Orange,” is also a very fine berry for 
market or home use. It is a good bearer, fine 
flavor, fair size, and its beautiful orange color 
makes it quite attractive either in the market, 
or on the table.—Ep. ] 





tates the removal of the scale. The more vig- 
orous you make the growth, by manure, ashes, 
or lime, dug in around the roots, the less will 
you be troubled with insects upon, or distases 
of the portion aboye ground. 
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Grafting the Grape. 


P. B. Wenner, Columbia Co., Pa. Graft the 
grape as you would the apple, only let it be just 
under the ground, én the root, and tie the split 
portions together if they do not hold the cions 
firmly enough. Cover with grafting wax, and 
draw the earth around the roots, The cions 
from the previous year’s growth, are best cut as 
early as February, and inserted in May, or even 
early in June, after the growth has commenced 
—keeping the cions until wanted in a cellar to 
prevent their starting. There isa difference of 
opinion among practical men as to the utility of 
grafting the grape—some advise and practice it, 
while others think it betier to throw away the 
old roots, if a poor kind, no matter how strong 
or vigorous, and start with fresh young vines. 
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Cultivate Rhubarb. 
es 

It will grow without much care—the burdock 
is scarcely hardier ; but to have large, succulent 
stalks, pulpy as an apple, readily tooked, and 
good when cooked, it must be generously dealt 
with. The plant is a hearty feeder, and easily 
appropriates the rankest manure. If there be 
not a plot of it already established in the gar- 
den, select a convenie. it place about five fect 
wide, and long enough to contain say two 
crowns to every three members of the family 
the plants to be set four feet apart in the row, 
The bed may very well be made beside a fence, 
though much shade is objectionable. A very 
good plan is to have some roots on the south 
side of a board fence to start early, and others 
on the north side in the shade, where they will 
start late, and continue good much later in 
the season. As early in the Spring as the 
ground can be worked, trench it two spades 
deep, and work in ‘six or eight inches of 
well-rotted manure. Do not throw it. in 
in lumps, here and thére, but mix it well 
throughout the soil. Set one row only in the 
middle of the bed; with good culture it will 
make a wide spread. Procure crowns of the 
Linneus yariety, put them in three inches be- 
low the surface; keep the soil loose by stirring 
occasionally, and entirely free from weeds. As 
the plants progress, water the bed now and then 
with wash-water and other house-slops—parti- 
cularly if there be drouth—they will put out 
broad leaves as if in very thankfulness. <A few 
stalks fit for the table might be gathered the 
first season, especially if whole roots instead 
of single crowns can be obtained for plants: it 
is better to allow the whole growth of single 
crowns to remain, that the roots may be firmly 
established. 

In the Fall, cover the whole bed with stable 
manure two or three inches deep, and in the 
follewing Spring fork it into the soil. To bring 
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a few plants forward rapidly for first use, set an 
open box over each crown, and put in three or 
four inches of manure from the horse-stable. 
Also surround the box with the same material ; 
this will supply much warmth and hasten 
growth. After the leaves put forth, it is the 
practice of some to place a barrel, with both 
heads out, over the plant, to induce a lengthen- 
ing of the stalk: it also has a semi-blanching 
effect, and there is less acidity in the edible part. 
This may be done wiih a part of the plants. 
As the growth increases, year by year, and new 
crowns are formed, they should be divided and 
“reset, or otherwise disposed of. If they become 
crowded, the growth of leaf and stalk is im- 
peded, and the value for cooking impaired. 

It is better to procure crowns than to sow 
seed; as at least a year of time is saved, and we 
may be sure of obtaining the variety desired. 
Where seed is sown, the product may differ 
greatly from the parent plant. 
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Bleeding of Vines. 


--o 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as 
to whether a grape vine is injured by the exces- 
sive bleeding which ensues whenever a branch 
is cut off late in the Spring. A paragraph has 
just met our eye in Lindley’s “ Theory of Hor- 
ticulture,” which is decisive on the point. He 
says: “Nothing is more strictly to be guarded 
against, than the disposition to bleed, which oc- 

curs in some plants when pruned, avd to such 
an extent as to tfreaten them with death. In 
the vine, in milky plants, and in mes; climbers 
or twiners, this is particularly censpicuous, 
Mn. etc, ...... This property usually arises 
from the large size of the vessels throagh which 
aap is propelled at the periods of early growth, 
which vessels are unable, when cut through, to 
collapse sufficiently to close their own apertures, 
and they necessarily pour forth their fluid 
sontents as long as the roo*s continue to absorb 
them from the soil. Ifth‘'sis allowed to con- 
tinue, the system becomes so exhausted as to be 
unable to recoyer from the shock, and the plant 
will cither become very unhealthy, or will die. 
The only mode of avoiding it is, to take care 
never to wound such trees or vines at the time 
when their sap first begins to flow; aftera time, 
the demand upon the system by the leaves. be- 
comes so great that there is no surplus, and 
therefore bleeding does not take place when a 
wound is inflicted.” 

The moral of this, so far as grape-vines are 
concerned, is, to prune them in the Fall, or, if 
the work be delayed until Spring, to do it early, 
(say in this month) before the first flow of sap. 
Sometimes, it becomes desirable to remove a 
large cane late in the Spring, and various means 
have been tried to prevent the excessive bleed- 
ing at such times. Mr. Downing recommend- 
ed the use of gum-sheJJac paste; but we know, 
from experience, that it is not efficacious: the 
strong tide of sap bursts through it and soon 
washesit away. Others have recommended the 
insertion of a raw potato on the cut end of the 
branch; but this has also failed in our garden, 
after repeated trials. 

Sir Andrew Knight published a remedy 
which he had practiced with success: it is as 
follows: ‘ “If to four parts of scraped cheese, be 
added one part of calcined oyster shells, or oth- 
er pure calcareous earth, and this composition 
be pressed strongly into the pores of the wood, 
the sap will instantly cease to flow; so that the 
largest branch may be taken off at any season 
with safety.” — 
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Fig. 1. 
Vasesand Statuary in Ornamental Grounds. 





ECONOMICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR MARBLE, FOR THE MASSES. 
Our readers will bear testimony, doubtless, 
that the American Agriculturist inclines decidedly 
to the practical. As a general rule, when pre- 
paring matter for its columns, the first inquiry 
is: Will this thing pay? If it will not bring our 
readers a return of solid cash, will it yet yield 
something substantial and truly useful? Good 
manners, home enjoyments and embellishments, 
tasteful houses, gardens, trees, lawns and vari- 
ous other rural decorations—these things and 
the like, add as much to the happiness of life as 
moncy itself, if not vastly more, and whatever 
promotes these, may fairly be included in the 
scope of this journal. We have heretofore spo- 
ken on this general subject of rural embellish- 
ment, and now wish to say a few words more, 
with special reference to vases and other orna- 
mental figures for the garden and lawn. 
There is an obvious propriety in the use of 
these objects. Beautiful in themselves, they al- 
so serve to give an air of refinement and finish 
to a place, which nothing elsecanimpart. If a 





Fig. 2. 


handsome house stands upon a rough, untidy 
piece of ground, there is an apparent incongrui- 
ty between the two: there is a painfully abrupt 
transition between the finished architecture and 
the rude, uncultured land. But now surround 
the wall at its base with a smooth terrace; set 
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here and there upon it a shrub; twine a few 
vines about the porch and windows, and what 
a transformation! There is a felt harmony, a 
manifest link between the house and grounds. 
Carry the work a step further. Extend the 
lawn on all sides to the boundaries of the prem- 
ises, and plant graceful trees upon it; set here 
and there on the terrace a classic Vase, yonder 
a sun-dial, and further on, among the trees, a 
statue, or fountain with its jet of spray—have 
we not ascended a step higher? 

The spirit of the architecture is carried out 
and diffused upon the grounds; nay, the senti- 
ment and soul of the household itself are breath- 
ed all over and through the lawn, and groye, 
and garden, elevating the place high above the 
coarseness of the neighboring highway and 
plowed field, and making it all instinct with 
poetry and love. 

“This is all very well, for those who can afford 
to buy marble vases and statues,” says the eco- 
nomical reader, “but ah! poor me.” Save your 
tears, Sir. You may buy marble statuary if 
you can, but ifnot, there is a very tolerable sub- 
stitute for it in cast-iron. This, if well painted, 
will last about as long as marble itself. Our 
manufacturers of ornamental iron-work in this 
country have shown great good sense and taste, 
in preparing for the market copies of some of 
the finest statues and vases of antiquity. And 
it speaks well for the public taste that they have 
called for such manufactures. Whoever will 
visit one of these establishments in any of our 
large cities, will find much to interest him. And 
the same may be said of establishments where 
terra-cotta* is wrought into similar articles. Here 
are many sym- 
bolical and other 
figures, of which 
the classical stu- 
dent will 
“Thereby hanes 
a tale”—a 
sometimes ec 
tending into re- 
mote history. 
Here are copies 
of Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, Tuscan and 
Roman sculp- 
tures. To the 
common eye, many of these will appear attractive 
only from their symmetry and grace, but to the 
eye of the scholar they will have an additional 
meaning. ‘They will recall the pages of Homer, 
Euripides, Virgil and Horace; they will con- 
jure up the memory of heroic actions, of ancient 
scenes and incidents which are full of the most 
romantic interest. 

In a stroll through one of these establish- 
ments in this City, we noticed vases on which 
were represented the parting of Briseis and 
Achilles; Vulcan, forging for Achilles the sa- 
cred arms ; Ajax supporting Patroclus; Hector 
holding his last interview with Andromache; 
Niobe and her daughter, etc., etc. Here we 
saw, not in marble, indeed, but in solid iron, 
copies of some of the noblest productions of ge- 
nius—the works of Phidias, Apelles, Praxiteles, 
Angelo and Canova. And it seemed to us no 
light thing that the public were thus enabled 
to procure, at a moderate cost, specimens of 
the ancient sculptors which have a world-wide 
renown. Copies of them sct near the doorway, 
or scattered sparingly upon the lawn, will not 
only answer as ornaments, but will excite the 


say, 


tale 


xX - 





* Terra Cotta signifies baked clay: the name is given to 
statues, vases, eic., made froma paste of potter's clay and 
a fine colorless sand. 
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curiosity of. c hildren and awaken inquiry into 
theirhistory and significance. They will inspire 
in the young a love of the ‘beautiful, and will 
form their taste according to the best models. 
One of the finest vases which we saw at the 
establishment of Janes, Fowler & Co., of this 
city, was a copy of the celebrated Warwick 
Vase, of which we give a sketch, (Fig, 5.) 
The original was produced in marble by Ly- 
sippus, a statuary of the time of Alexander the 
Great. In the year 1774, a fine copy of it was 
found among the ruins of the Emperor Adrian’s 
Villa, at Tivoli, and was sent from thence to 
England, and came into the possession of the 
Earl of Warwick’s family, where it has since 
remained, and whence it took its modern name. 
The critics tell us it is one of thé"finest relics of 
Grecian sculpture to be found ins England. It 
is of the purest white marble. Its form is near- 
ly spherical, with a deep, grouted rim. Two 
interlacing vines, whose stems run into and con- 
gtitute the handles, wreathe their tendrils, fruit, 
and foliage around the upper part. The center 
is composed of antique heads in high relief. 
“ A panther’s skin, with the thyrsus of Bacchus, 
(a favorite antique ornament,) and other embel- 
lishments complete the composition.” It is 
quite large, being six feet and eleven inches in 
diameter, and holding one hundred and sixty 
three gallons. In this, the ancients mixed their 
wine on festive occasions, and hence it was 
appropriately adorned with Bacchic emblems. 
Mr. Downing, in his visit to Warwick Castle 
nany years ago, met with this famous old vase, 
and thus speaks of it in his letters: ‘ Passing 
through a gate in the castle wall, I entered the 
pleasure grounds, and saw there the celebrated 





Warwick vase—the giant among vases. It is a 
magnificent mass ofmarble, weighing eight tuns, 
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of beautiful proportions, of which reduced cop- 
ics are now familiar to us all over the world. 
lt was brought from the temple of Vesta, (?) and 
is larger than I had been led to believe, holding 
nearly two hogsheads. It is also rather more 
globular in form, and more delicate in detail, 
than one would suppose from the copies.” 

Mr. D., himself, had a fine copy of ‘this vase 
on one of his lawns, wrought from Maltese stone. 
An American traveler in England, lately speak- 
ing of a certain Park in Birmingham, says: 
“The most imposing object here was a stupend- 
ous bronze vase, a fac simile of the marble one 
at Warwick Castle. The proprietor of it has 
refused £10,000 ($50,000) for it: it cost about 
£5,000 and six years’ labor.” 





And now, afier dealing in such large figures, 
te) oS ° 


it will refresh some of our art-loving readers to 
know that a handsome small copy of this vase 
in cast iron, can be bought in this country for 
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Fig. 5—warwick VASE. 


$18, and one of a size larger for $30. Pedestals for 
the same, cost from $10 to $15 extra. A vase 
like Fig. 3, one foot high, without pedestal, can 
be had for $3 or $4. Pedestal will about double 
the price. Various patterns can also be found 
at moderate cost, in terra-cotta, or Maltese stone. 
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As to Furniture—A Man’s View. 
on 
The ladies must not have this matter wholly 
to themselves, wisely as they commonly man- 
age it, The writer must be allowed to slip in a 
word, now and then, for variety, at least. 

The English excel all nations in the internal 
decoration of their houses. The taste of the 
Italians runs chiefly to sculpture and painting. 
The French are such a race of gad-abouts, they 
give little study to the subject of home comforts 
and attractions. ‘‘ The Dutch,” says a lively 
writer, “have an indeterminate idea that a cur- 
tain is not a cabbage. In Spain they are ail cur- 
tains—a nation of hangmen. The Hottentots 
and Kickapoos are very wellin their way. The 
Yankees alone are preposterous,” 

What does this hit at the Yankees mean? 
Perhaps it means that we have no settled rules 
of propriety and taste, and that in undertaking 
to do a thing finely, we over-do it. Doubtless 
we are too much given to display. There is no 
“nobility” here, no blood-aristocracy to confer 
social distinction. Money, far-‘too much, makes 
the man, and whoever can display that, consid- 
ers himself lifted among the upper classes. 
Hence it comes to pass that in the furnishing of 
dwellings, we are too apt to value an article for 
decoration by its costliness, and its evident ex- 
pensiveness. -This leads to a general display of 
glare and glitter, than which, nothing can be 
more offensive to true taste, which requires some- 
thing.besides show and tinsel, however brilliant. 

One of the most striking defects in the furnish- 
ing of American houses, is. the want of keep- 
ing. There is alack of harmony between the 
different articles of furniture, as to their size, style, 
color, arrangement. In some rooms, there is too 
much precision and stiffness, as though the car- 
pet and furniture were made to be looked at, 
not used. Then again, the carpet, which is the 
soul of every apartment, is out of keeping. 
Large, sprawling figures overwhelm the little 








room; the glaring, ill-assorted colors make one’s 


eyes ‘ache. Why not have something more deli- 
cate, harmonious, subdued, and appropriate ? 
Most persons who can have gas-lighis, will 
use them,prob- 
ably; but to our 
eyes, they are 
harsh and flick- 
ering. Can any- 
thing be more 
truly beautiful 
and artistic, 
than the old 
astral lamp, 
with its ground 
glass shade? 
Don’t you re- 
member how 
soft and steady 
a light it gave? 
Who has not 
observed that 
female beauty 
is never so fas- 
cinating as un- 
der its sweet, subdued radiance? And yet, 
the fashion is now for cut glass shades. They 
are more flashy and costly, and that’s enough 
to recommend the gaudy abomination. 

This passion for glare leads to the use of glass 
pendants on lamps and chandeliers, and to 
the hanging. of numerous mirrors on the parlor 
walls. They reflect the lights, and give an air 
of brilliancy and of artificial extent to an apart- 
ment. But the mirrors destroy all ideas of the 
shape and proportions of the room, and with 
the lass danglers make up a bewildering display 
of glitter, glitter, glitter. It is a childish device, 
a weak love of show. 

Just look into this imaginary parlor, not per- 
fect, to be sure, but it has some good points. 
Not large, but longer one way than the other, 
by a few feet. Its windows are at the ends, not 
the sides, and they are large, extending to the 
floor and opening out on to a veranda. The 
curtains are crimson damask, looped up with 
silk cords and tassels of the same color, enliven- 
ed with a braid or two of gold. They have 
fringes of the same color. The walls are cov‘ 
ered with a smooth paper, of a silvery grey tint, 
in which appear small arabesque figures, with 
an occasional sprig of gold ;,and the border is.a 
neat band or scroll, in whidlieimson and gold 
appear sufficiently to charaeterize it. The car- 
pet is thick, smooth, soft, with figures not too 
large for the size of the room—not strewn with 
mammoth bouquets, not glaring in color, but 
lively, yet subdued and in keeping With the hue 
of the curtains. 

There are two sofas, low and cozy-looking— 
one or two large easy chairs, with arms, solid 
and comfortable, as if made for use; and two 
light reception chairs. These are of rose-wood, 
and, except the last, are covered with crimson 
plush or damask. There is a piano-forte, open 
and inviting the touch. Yonder is a table or 
two, large and small, not standing alone in the 
middle of the room, but near the sofas, and 
adorned with a few books and ornamental arti- 
cles. Our favorité Astral lamp occupies the 
center of the largest table, with its ground glass 
shade delicately tinted with crimson. On the 
walls hang several paintings, family portraits 
and landscapes. Upon a stand, in one corner, 
lies a portfolio of choice engravings. On the 
maptle, are a few figures in Parian and bronze. 
In a vase, there is bouquet of fresh cut flowers. 

* * * * * * We had hardly finished our 
glance at this parlor, when a lady, fresh fruu 
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England, took us by the hand and told us about 
her visit to the famous Stafford House in Lon- 
don. She spoke, in particular, about a certain 
small parlor there, which struck her fancy amaz- 
ingly. Said she: “There was not any particu- 
lar splendor of furniture, or dazzling of uphol- 
stery, but an artistic, poetic air, resulting from 
the arrangement of colors, and the disposition 
of works of vertu with which the room abound- 
ed. The great fault in many splendid rooms is, 
that they are arranged without an eye to unity 
of expression. The things in them may be all 
fine in their way, but there is no harmony of re- 
sult. People do not often consider that there 
may be a general sentiment expressed in the ar- 
rangement of a room, as well as in the composi- 
tion of a picture. It isthis leading idea which 
corresponds to what painters call the ground 
tone, or harmonizing tint, of a picture. The 
presence of this often renders a very simple room 
extremely fascinating, and the absence of it 
makes the most splendid combinations of furni- 
ture powerless to please. 

The walls were covered with green damask, 
laid on flat, and confined in its place by narrow 
gilt bands, which bordered it around the margin. 
The chairs, ottomans and sofas were of white 
wood work, varnished and gilded, covered with 
the same. 

The carpet was ofa green ground, bedropped 
with a small yellow leaf; and in each window, 
a circular, standing basket contained a whole 
bank of primroses, growing as if in their native 
soil, their pale yellow blossoms and green leaves 
harmonizing admirably with the general tone of 
coloring. 

Through the fall of the lace curtains, I could 
see out into the beautiful grounds, whose clumps 
of blossoming white lilacs and violet grass seem- 
ed so in harmony with the green interior of the 
room, that one would think they had been ar- 
ranged as a continuation of the idea.” 

There! Our view through a man’s eyes is 
confirmed by the testimony of a lady—it must 
be correct. ‘ Homo, 
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Change of Clothing—A Caution. 
ne era 

Don’t be in haste to put off woolen garments 
in Spring. Ma “ bad cold,” (whoever saw 
a good one,) rhétmatism, lumbago, and other 
aches and pains, are lurking in the first sun- 
shiny days, ready to pounce upon the incautious 
victims who have laid aside their defensive ar- 
mor of flannel. All sudden changes in the sys- 
tem are attended with more or less of danger, 
but the body can accommodate itself to almost 
any condition, provided it be assumed gradual- 
ly. The use of flannel guards against sudden 
change of temperature. In a warm day, when 
perspiration flows freely, if it be allowed to pass 
off rapidly, the quick evaporation carries with 
it much heat from the body, and a chill may be 
produced, followed by derangement of some 
function ; as ‘cold in the head, or unnatural 
fischarge from the bowels. Flannel contains 
much air in its meshes, and is therefore a slow 
conductor of cold or heat. Evaporation proceeds 
from it more slowly than from cotton or linen, 
hence its excellence as a fabric for clothing. 
Many persons wear it next to the skin the year 
round, and find it a shield against prevalent 
complaints in Summer. No general rule can be 
given as to this; it must depend upon thescon- 
stitution, and employment of the individual. In 
all cases, however, flannel should not be laid 
aside until the weather is settled permanently 
warm—in this latitude usually after the first of 








June. The change should be made in the morn- 
ing, never in the after part of the day, when the 
energies are partly abated, and the air is usually 
growing cooler. Many a consumption has been 
contracted, by undressing for an evening party. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Babydom. 


—-o—- 

And so “Martha” thinks “if some capable 
mother would teach us how to take care of the 
babies, she would be a real benefactress.” (See 
Nov. Agriculturist, page 342.) Ignoring the capa- 
bility, this alone, surely, were incentive enough 
to rouse one’s dormant philanthropy. Too true 
it is, that half the little ones are tortured with 
slow miseries, through what should be their hap- 
piest, most blithesome period of existence, baby- 
hood, and that too, by the tenderest mothers— 
mothers who preside over their well ordered 
homes with much common sense and discre- 
tion, where order and regularity in the routine 
of duties reign supreme, from ‘ basement to at- 
tic ;) who would think if they had a pet rabbit or 
pig, it must have wniformity, regularity and fresh 
air to keep it in health and fine growth; in short, 
who bestow all their system on every thing, but 
the very object that needs it most. Tell me how 
most babies are treated ; are they not smothered 
in blankets, kept in warm rooms, and a bit of 
cool fresh air avoided as if it were a pestilence ? 
Do they not worry and cry for this very want, 
and then doesn’t nurse come with it to help- 
less mamma and insist the little creature is hun- 
gry, though nursed but a short time before !— 
and so, hungry or not, its cries are stilled with 
food it does not need—and then bona fide pain 
comes, and diseases often follow in dire proces- 
sion, and mother and nurse are well worn out be- 
fore many days with sch a wearisome child! 
Oh goddess of Patience ! who would not worry 
under such treatment! Babies appreciate 
oxygen thoroughly, and there would not be so 
many “ terribles enfants” were there move of it 
in sleeping and living apartments. 

Well, to be practical, and to the point, I must 
“give my experience,” must I? which consists, at 


this present time, of as healthy specimens of 


boydom and girldom as ever made parents’ 
hearts brimful of thankfulness. I have pursued 
from their birth undeviating regularity in sleep, 
food, and out door life—nothing but downright 
rain preventing the latter. Mothers tell me, 
“oh, it’s a very good way, if you can only carry 
it out, but—I ‘can’t!’ Well if children are not 
worth self denial, if they are not better than calls 
or company, or visiting, then they must go to 
the servants; but to those warm mother hearts 
which make light of all fatigue and care for the 
sake of the baby—who accept the sweet task 
committed to their hands by a Heavenly Father, 
how much better to have the key to sunny faces 
and joyous rippling laughter, than wry faces and 
shrieks “that make night hideous.” If a 
child is born ‘healthy, all it needs to thrive, is 
the carrying out of simole, natural laws, For 
the first few weeks, every two hours is often 
enough for nursing, after that once in three; it 
will then be regularly hungry and as regularly 
satisfied ; if it cries, you will know it is not hun- 
gry; and its stomach will never be loaded. 
Let it sleep in a crib by your side, never with 
you, then sleep is longer, sweeter and more re- 
freshing. Never wake a child—no, not to show 
it to the Queen of England! Wrap it well all 
but the face, and take it daily into the purest air 
youcan find. Let its ‘bath be not decidedly 
cold water, and before nursing, and then another 





nice nap will follow. As it grows older,a few 
months, keep it out of doors half the time, 
and in Summer its best naps will be under 
the broad roof of heaven; and in Winter don’t 
stop for cold, but wrapped up like a perfect 
mummy, out with the baby, and if you want to 
see thé little one’s cheeks take on the rose, let 
it feel the splendid tonic in a sharp nor’wester, 
and it will smile at the snow flakes as they 
softly melt on its velvet cheeks, and grow daily 
so strong and fat and happy, that the little life 
will be one continual hymn of praise to God for 
its own existence. 

The observance of regular hours for the morn- 
ing and afternoon nap, and laying the child in 
its crib, wide*awake when the time comes, is 
of the greatest importance. It all turns on com- 
mencing right, and then there’s no trouble. How 
infinitely better is it to lay a laughing, playful 
creature, with a good-night kiss, to sleep its long 
healthful sleep, than the common rocking and 
hushing so often repeated and often in vain—or 
the watching by the bedside, or the leaving of a 
light to go to sleep by. Never reward a child 
for crying by giving the article desired ; wait till 
it stops. Teach it to amuse itself often, and not 
require some one to be constantly shaking a 
rattle, or tapping a window, but lay it on a bed 
or floor with a plaything; a slipper is an unfail- 
ing amusement when all other objects fail; and 
sixteenthly and lastly, always endeavor to have 
a serene pleasant face when you nurse your 
child ; for, chameleon like, it is taking hues with 
its soul that will color and shape it for life and 
eternity. , Harz. 
New-Haven, Conn. 
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A Highly Valuable and Important Book 
for Every Parent and Teacher. 


—o—~ 


Though so pressed with business at this sea- 
son, as to preclude miscellaneous reading, yet at 
the earnest solicitation of a friend, we began the 
perusal of a new book entitled ‘“ Education, by 
Herbert Spencer,” which is devoted to the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral treatment and train- 
ing of children. The book is written in con- 
densed form, and requires considerable close 
thought and study to follow the writer. We 
have read it at odd hours for six weeks past, 
and have just finished the last page, and here is 
our opinion: 

This book is the mest important one on the 
treatment of children ever written. We have 
derived from it hints and new suggestions in 
reference to the training of our own children, 
which have very materially changed our whole 
former theory and practice. We would not 
part with the knowledge we have gained from 
it for any pecuniary consideration. So strongly 
are we impressed with the importance of the 
reasoning of the work, that we unhesitatingly 
advise every parent, every teacher, every clergy- 
man, indeed every person who has any thing to 
do with the care or training of children, to at 
once procure a copy and read, or rather study it 
carefully from beginning to end. The first half, 
devoted, in part, to laying down principles, will 
require close study and patience perhaps, and 
will be found less entertaining to some persons; 
but the practical deductions and suggestions of 
the second half will abundantly repay the study 
required. Get the book, read it through, and if 
you do not then say that it is worth to you and 
your children more than the dollar it costs, you 
can thenceforth discredit our judgment. 

This is speaking strongly, but we mean it. 
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The present method, or want of method, in 
training children, physically, as well as intellect- 
ually and morally, is sadly at fault—as every pa- 
rent and teacher doubtless feels. Mr. Spencer 
not only points out many of these defects, but he 
also directs us to a better way. We may not 
entirely agree with all his suggestions, but in 
the main they are excellent—many of them of 
the highest importance. 

The work first appeared in four articles, in the 
three leading English periodicals, the Westmins- 
ter, Nerth British, and British Quarterly Reviews; 
and they are now thrown into a neat volume of 
282 pages, and issued by D. Appleton & Co., of 
this City. Weare glad to learn that 8000 cop- 
ies are already sold, and it can doubtless be had 
through most booksellers. When not otherwise 
accessible, we will, with pleasure, procure cop- 
ies and send them post-paid for the usual price 
($1). If possible, we shall secure a large edi- 
tion on such terms that it can be offered as 


premium in a way that those who can not 


afford to buy it, can secure it by a very little 
effort. If successful in this plan, the fact will be 
announced on the last page of this paper. 


—— — ~~ << et @ 2 
The Two Wives. 
segs 


teccntly, two men were returning home from 
a beer-shop at a late hour, partially intoxicated, 
and one of them remarked: ‘ When I get into 
my house I shall catch a terrible scolding from 
wife.” “Ah,” replied his companion, “I shall 
meet something ten times more intolerable than 
that! My anxious wife who is waiting for me 
at this midnight hour, will meet me with noth- 
ing but kind words and acts; but her care-worn 
countenance, and the thought that she has been 
praying for me, will be far harder to endure than 
the most furious invectives. If she would only 
scold I could answer her with harsh words. 
Her qaict way, and her kindness, shame me, 
though I am tipsy. Oh Iam cruel—never shall I 
taste another drop from the degrading cup.” 
He is keeping his word—so he informs the writer. 
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‘Save the Pieces.” 
Sieag cs, 

Furniture and crockery will be broken, “for 
tis their nature too,” but they need not be left in 
that condition week after week, in these days of 
prepared glue and cement. Make it a rule to 
repair articles that are worth it, @#nd which can 
be mended at home, on the same day they are 
injured, if it be possible; if not, set them aside, 
not to be used unti! put in order. A broken 
legged chair, or a rickety table, is not only a 
source of discomfort, but it goes rapidly to ruin 
when once out of order, ; 

Mended crockery is hardly fit te be used for 
the table, particularly for holding cooked food. 
Grease and other matters penetrate the cracks, 
and they soon become uncleanly. Such dishes 
will answer to contain the odds and ends which 
most housekeepers have in the pantry. A sub- 
scriber, J. O. Harris, LaSalle Co., Iil., recom- 
mends the following preparation for mending 
almost; all articles that can be “stuck” together. 
It is named “Diamond Cement” and is often 
sold under that name at 25 cents fora 2 oz. vial: 
Take 1 lb. White glue. 

4 lb. White lead (dry), 
1 qt. Rain water, 
$ pt. Alcohol. 

Place the first three ingredients in a kettle, 
and set the kettle in a dish of water. Boil it un- 
til the glue is dissolved; then add the alcohol, 





and boil again until all is well mixed. Keep it 
in well stopped bottles. Use it in the same 
manner as glue. Should it be a little hardened 
when wanted for use, soften it by placing the 
bottle in warm water. 
<2 ne @ ee 
Saving Matches. 
ees 

They cost less than half a cent a paper, per 
haps, but two gross of papers wasted, would, if 
saved, pay for the Agriculturist a year; besides, 
carelessness is a bad habit, however small the 
matter involved. Let the girls and boys roll 
up “lighters” of waste paper, to be used after 
the fire is once burning; it will take but little 
time to prepare them, the children like the sport, 
and will be kept out of mischief while thus em- 
ployed ; there will also be avoided much of the 
unpleasant smell of phosphorous and brimstone 
so offensive to most persons, A subscriber re- 
commends another plan that we have seen in 
use, which is quite convenient and saves the 
trouble of making the paper lighters. Keep, say 
two tablespoonfils of cheap aleMfiol in a small 
bottle: to the cork attach a wire long ecnotgh 
to reach the fluid, with a bit of cotton fastened 
on its*end. The fluid on the cotton is always 
ready to be lighted, and will burn long enough 
to light several lamps. 

——2 1 @ ee oe 
Care of Stoves and Pipes. 
—_——_»o——- 

When stoves are no longer needed, they are 
quite frequently set aside in an out-building, or 
other out of the way place, with no further 
thought, until again wanted foruse. If neglect- 
ed, the rust of the Summer, may injure them 
more than the whole Winter's wear, particu- 
larly the parts made of sheet iron. They should 
be kept as free from dampness as possible, and 
occasionally cleaned if rust be observed, W. 
Conrad, Somerset, Co., Pa., recommends to ap- 
ply a eoating of linseed oil to the pipes before 
putting them away. It should be done while 
the pipes are warm (not hot) and kept at a low 
temperature five or six hours. This, he says, will 
impart a fine luster, and prevent rusting. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
—~o—— 
(Contributed expressly for the American Agricul‘urist.) 


Mrs. J. F. King, of Wayne Co., Ga., sends to 
the American Agriculturist the following prescrip- 
tion for two articles quite popular at the South: 

Sort Hommy Breap.—1 spoonful of hominy 
cooled (after noiling, we presume); a small lump 
of butter; l egg; 4 pint of wheat flour ; mixed 
with milk to the consistency of cream. Pour 
into a spider, and bake. 

Hominy WAFFLES.—2 spoonfuls of hominy ; 
a small lump of butter; 2 eggs; 1 quart wheat 
flour, Thin with milk, to the consistency of 
very thick cream. Bake in waffle irons. 

Mexican SteEw.—Contributed by J. B. 
Tiowe, Worcester County, Mass. Take a beef 
shank, saw it in three or four sections, boil 7 or 
8 hours, or until the meat cleaves readily from 
the bones, let it cool, slice it across the fiber, with 
a sharp knife, add the marrow from the top of 
the pot, with enough of the gelatine to make a 
gravy, season with onions, sage and pepper, and 
warm up in a fry-pan. 

AppLe Russe.—Aunt Sue says “this isa very 
stylish but simple pudding, prepared as follows: 
Make some apple sauce, very sweet ; spread some 
slices of bread generously with butter on both 
sides; line a pudding-dish with these slices, 
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(sides and bottom), then pour in your apple 
sauce, and bake until the bread and butter is 
nicely browned. When done it should turn out 
of the pudding-dish all standing, but if you are 
preparing it for company, itis almost sure to 
turn out ker-stump ! 


Dericats Pre.—The grated rind and juice of 
a lemon; 1 cup powdered sugar; the yolks of 
3 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 4 of a cup of 
water. Take the whites of the 3 eggs, and 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar; beat to a froth, and 
turn it over the ple when baked. Set it in the 
oven again, and let it remain 8 minutes. Use 
but one eruiit.” 


TuMBLER Caxn.—4 tumblers flour, 2 tumb- 
lers of sugar; 4 tumbler butter, 1 tumbler milk, 
2 eges; 1 teaspoonful of saleratus; 1 of cream 
tartar. 


SitveR Cakre,—2 teacupfuls of sugar; 1 of 
butter; whites of 8 eggs; 2 cup of sweet milk; 
8 caps of flour; or 1 teaspoonful of cream tar- 
tar; 4 teaspoonful of soda. 

CaRnoLIneé CaKxe.—Contributed to the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist by Mary E. Brotherton, Stephen- 
son Co., TiL—2 coffee eups of white sugar; 3 
of flour; Lof sweet cream; 2 tablespoonfuls 
melted butter; the whites of 5 eggs, well 
beaten; 4 teaspoonful eream tartar; 4 teaspoon- 
ful soda; % pownd citron; 1 teaspoonful ext. 
lemon. Pour half the mixture in your baking 
dish. Stice the citron over it, then pour in the 
rest,and bake immediately. 


Mrs. Susan 8. Butler, of ———— Co., Ohio, sen 
to the Agriculturist, a number of items, or recipés, 
which she says she has tried and approved—and 
some of them she has tmproyed. We select the 
following five, the first four of which have becn 
endoised to us by a good housekeeper near at hand: 


Bortep Custarpd.—Put one quart of milk and a 
teacupful of white sugar into a tin pail, and set the 
pail into a kettle of water and heat it. When at a 
boiling heat stir in four or more eggs well beaten. 
Keep it constantly stirring until it begins to thick- 
en or look creamy. Then remove from the fire and 
pour at onge into a cold dish, If left in the pail, 
the heat of the tin will curdle it around the edges. 
Flavor with vanilla or lemon. Itis very good to he 
eaten with eake. 

WASHINGTON Pre.—Stir well together: 1 cup of @ 
sugar, 1 beaten egg, 1¢ cup butter, 14 cup sweet 
milk, 1¢ teaspoonful soda, 1 teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, 2 cups flour, and flavor with a little grated 
nutmeg. Bake in tworound tins. Turn one ofthe 
cakes bottom up, on a plate, and spread over it 
peach or other jelly, or cranberry, or other sweet- 
meats, and lay the other cake upon it. Frost, or 
sift on powdered sugar. 


A Goop Lemon Pie.—Beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
with 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
butter melted, and the juice and grated peel of a 
lemon. Put the material into a erust and bake. 
Whea cool, beat the whites of the eggs to a froth 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of fine white sugar, and spread 
it over the pie. Put thepie back into the oven and 
let it just brown over. ‘ 


Srancnu Cake.—Beat the whites of 5 eggs well, 
adding-2 cups of white sugar, 1 cup of butter, 1 eup 
of starch dissolved in a cup of sweet milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda, and 2 of cream of tartar. Flavor 
to ycur taste and bake. 


To CLeaAn Rrepoxs.—Mix 1 tablespoonful of 
pure honey, 1 of good soft soap, and a little more 
than a tablespoonful of brandy. Place flie above 
upor a clean board, and rub in the mixture with a 
flannel cloth, Rinse clean with well water, avoid. 
ing any wringing. Iron on the wrong side. [This 
is good for ought we know, though we can not un- 
derstand the chemistry of the mixture, nor do we 
like the soft soap. Would not good castile, or oth- 
er hard soap, be better.—Ep.] 
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AN IMPKESSIVE LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY.—#¥ROM A PAINTING BY LELMSLY,. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 





A CAPITAL PICTURE, 


Those of you who live near the salt water, 
will have no difficulty in understanding the 
trouble of the poor fellow who is making such 
amusing grimaces; you have no doubt often felt 
how sharply acrab will bite if not carefully handled. 
Very likely this lad has come from some distance 
inland, to visit his cousin, the fisher-boy, and never 
having seen such a creature, nor learned his habits, 
is taking his first lesson in this branch of natural 
history. He will not soon forget his. first impres- 
sion. As he will receive no serious injury, we can 
excuse his cousin for laughing at him. Perhaps the 
most attractive face in the group is that of the little 
girl, who looks on with real sympathy for the suf- 
ferer. The baby, peeping over his mother’s shoul- 
der, with eyes of wonder, adds much to the scene. 
But the picture tells its own story so perfectly, lit- 
tle need be said about it. Study it carefully; it is 
full of thoughts, and several examinations will be 
necessary to perceive them all. 

A brief description of the crab may be interest- 
ing to those who live at a distance from the sea 
coast, and have never seen the animal. His shape 
is well shown in the picture. He has five legs on 
each side of his body, the two front ones end in 
strong claws, with which he seizes his food, and also 





defends himself, as the boy in the engraving has 
learned. He is entirely covered with a crust-like 
shell, not as hard and thick as that of the turtle. As 
he outgrows this, it bursts open, and the animal 
emerges destitute of any protection except a thin 
skin, which, however, in a few days hardens and 
forms another shell. When in this state thousands 
of them are devoured by fish. There are several 
species of crabs; the one here shown lives in salt 
water, some other kinds are amphibious, and dig 
holes to live in on the edge of the water. They 
swim rapidly, and are also able to run nimbly when 
upon land. The joints of their legs are so con- 
structed that they can move almost equally well 
forward, backward, or sidewise. 

They are excellent for eating, and are caught in 
nets. A common way of taking them, which is 
very often practiced, is to tie a bit of meat to a 
string, lower it into the water, and when scized by 
acrab, draw it gently to the surface, and secure 
him with a hand net. A traveler in the East In- 
dies related that he had seen a monkey fishing for 
them by sitting on a bank, with his tail hanging 
down in the water. When a crab seized it, the 
monkey gave 2 sudden spring, (he would be likely 
to,) jerked him upon the shore, and devoured him 
at his leisure. This, however, we have always con- 
sidered a traveler’s tale, though monkeys are very 
cunning, and it may-have happened, 


> 





AMUSING GAMES. 

A few evenings since, we saw the following’games 
played at a party, in which old and young joined. 
They created much merriment, particularly the lat- 
ter one. In the first, called “Find the Ring,” a 
ring was slipped on to a small cord long cnough io 
extend around the circle of players. Each person 
took hold of this cord, the ends of which were tied 
together so that the ring could not drop. The play- 
ers stood near enough together to pass the ring 
from the hands of one to another. One of the 
party stood in the middle of the circle, and all to- 
gether commenced moving their hands back and 
forth, as though passing the ring. The one in the 
middle endeavored, by watching closely, to detect 
whose hand contained the rine. This was not al- 
ways casy, as the players all tried to conceal it by 
passing it slyly from one to another, and also to 
attract the attention of the “ finder,” by pretending 
to pass it when it was not in their hands. The per- 
son in whose hand the ring was found, was obliged 
to take his place in the middie; if the “finder” se- 
lected the wrong party as possessor, he must try 
again—and perhaps submit to some penalty. 

The second game, called “The Voyage to India,” 
was calculated to try a person’s power of keep- 
ing a sober face, as every one detected laughing 
must be counted out until the next game. All 
took their seats in a circle. One commenced 
the play by saying to his right-hand neigh- 
bor. “‘ My brother has returned from India.” His 
neighbor asked, “ What did he bring you?” “A 
fan,” was the reply; then the first speaker waved 
his hand as though using a fan, whilehis neighbor 
held the same conversation with the one on kis 
rivht hand, and then commenced waving his hand. 
This was repeated all around the circle, wntil each 
one sat fannine himself with one hand. When it 
had passed around, the leader said to his neighbor, 
“My brother brought me two fans,” and at the 
saine time commenced fanning himself with both 
hands ; and this was passed around the circle from 
one to the other until all were industriously usin: 
both hands. “My brother brought me a boot,” 
said the first speaker, swinging his foot back and 
forth, which went the rounds, then two boots were 
swung; thus all the hands and feet of the party 
were in motion. By this time the scene was so lu- 
dicrous that most of the company had joined in a 
hearty laugh, and were obliged to leave the ring ; but 
some five or six yet remained. “ My brother brought 
me ahat,” said the leader, shaking his head, hands, 
and feet, and all followed the example, “ He brought 
me a cushion ;” then, hands, feet, head, and body, 
were all set in motion, and the gravest of the com- 
pany could hold in no longer, and so _ the play end- 
ed with ashout. If this had failed, the leader in- 
tended next tomention a whistle ; if any could keep 
from laughing after that, we think further trial 
would have been useless. The above plays are prob- 
ably not new fo all of you, though we had never 
scen them before. Perhaps you have games in your 
neighborhood which will be new in other sections. 
Please send descriptions of them. Make them so 
plain that they could readily be played by following 
the instructions given. We have several on hand 
yet to be published. Instructive games are prefer- 
able—though there is no objection to an occasional 
innocent play on purpose to have a good laugh— 
it oils up the working machinery, cures mental 
rheumatism, and fits one for active duty. 

SHAKING HANDS. 


Why do people shake hands on meeting? Can 
any one tell how the custom originated? It is 
not a universal practice. In some countries when 
friends meet, they lay their hands on their hearts 
and bow; in others, they salute by rubbing their 
noses together!—but most civilized nations shake 
hands, as we do. We will leave you to find the 
answer to our question by thinking, inquiring, and 
reading. By searching for information on such 
matters much may be learned about other and 
more important subjects; just as it is said an 
Indian while hunting for goats onthe mountains in 
Bolivia, South America, found the silver mines of 
Potosi, the richest in the world, 
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Now for a Big Dictionary, Boys and Girls. 
—__-—» 

By referring to the last page, our young friends 
will sec that.the Publisher has now put it in their 
power to get a splendid dictionary, which will be 
very valuable, and last a life time. Worcester’s 
new book is the largest dictionary ever published in 
this country, and as asource of information, as well 
as a guide to the correct spelling and pronunciation 
of words, it is invaluable to every person, especial- 
ly tothe young. All that is required to get this 
book, is simply to find ten new subscribers to 
take the Agriculturist. They will each get their 
dollar’s worth in the paper, and some choice seeds 


thrown in, and yow will get the dictionary free. 


But says one, “Everybody here takes the paper 
now.” Well, take a copy or two of the paper as 
samples, and go into some other neighborhood ; 
and write to your uncles or other friends telling 
them what you know about the paper, and how 
much you think of it, and get them to try the paper 
for a year. By perseverance and effort you will suc- 
ceed, and you will feel well paid. when you carry 
home the splendid dictionary as your own (if you 
can carry it alone, for it weighs nearly ten pounds /). 
The scholars in every school might join their efforts, 
and secure one for the teacher’s desk, where it will 
be for the general benefit of all. 
— rt Oe 
Uncle John’s Study...... Iv. 
BY RALEIGH TRUMAN. 

More about the Debuscope—Another instructive and amus- 

ing Instrument. 

Mr. Epitor:—Since you published the method 
of making the ‘‘Debuscope,” I have been greatly 
pleased to know that many of the Agricwlturist fam- 
ily have supplied themselves with so beautiful an 
instrument. It not only affords pleasing and al- 
most endless amusement, but, as Grace has proved, 
it can be made very useful. The last time we met 
in the “Study,”’ she brought several pieces of worst- 
od and bead work. Shehad obtained new and hand- 
some patterns for them by placing the Debuscope 
over bits of worsted and silk, and copying the beau- 
tiful figures which it reflected. Uncle John sug- 
gested that it would be of great service in designing 
ornamental figures of every kind, for calico print- 
ing, shawls, wall papers, oil cloths, gold and silver 





Fig. 1. 
While he was speaking of this, Fred 
was busy untying a package, he had brought, and 
presently he displayed a circular card of pasteboard 
on which were colored figures, They were*repre- 
sented in various positions, as if playing atthe game 


work, etc. 


of “leap frog.” (In this play, one boy bends over, 
and places his hands upon his knees, whi one 
behind him springs over his head.) Besides this cir- 
cular card, there was another larger one, around the 
cdge of which were square openings. The larger 
card was covered on both sides with plain dark pa- 
per. There was a hole in the middle of each card. 
Fig. 1, shows the smaller card containing the figures ; 
it is represented as being Jaid upon the'larger one. 
You can see the dark margin and the openings 
around the border of the larger dark card. 





“Now,” said: ween “IT can make: these fellows 
play a lively game of leap frog; and’ after you have 
all seen them, I want Uncle John to explain what 
makes it lgok so, for I’m sure that pictures can’t 
jump, though I’ve seen them with my own eyes.” 

He fffen placed the small card over the larger one 


as shown in Fig. 1; and put .a small wooden pin . 


through the holes in the center. A small ring (a 





pierced cork would answer) was next slipped on to 
the pin; it fitted tightly and held the two cards 
close together and against the head of. the wooden 
pin. The pin, whicli was about two inches long, 
was then inserted in a hole on the end of a stick or 
handle, in which it turned very. easily. Fred now 
took his position before the looking-glass, held the 
handle in his left hand, and with his right hand, 
turned the cards around; being held together they 
revolved as if there were but one card.. By looking 
through the openings in the large card, he could see 
the colored figures in the looking glass.- Fig. 2, 
shows the way in which the apparatus was used. 

After he had shown us how to 1 it, we each 
tried it, and the appearance it mad Fs very amus- 
ing. The figures did indeed seem mates be alive, and’ 
to be playing at a merry rate. °°’ 

After examining this, Fred used otter cards hay- 
ing different figures, in place of,the one first used. 
One represented a blacksmith working at his anvil, 
another, a dog catching a fox, etc.; and when the 
card was twirled, the figures seemed alive and in 
motion. The apparatus is so easily made by any 
one who can draw, that I doubt not many of my 
young friends will construct one for themselves. 
The cards for figures. are most conveniently used 
when about 7 inches in diameter—the outer or larger 
card being half an inch larger, and having 10 open- 
ings around the margin. Each figure was repeated 
about ten times on Fred’s cards. They were drawn 
té show each onea little further along in the act 
represented ; as in Fig. 1, where the boy first makes 
ready, then springs a little, then is shown higher, 
then over his companions head; and so on. 

After we had examined it sufficiently, Uncle John 
gave an interesting explanation of the reason the 
figures appeared in motion, which I must reserve 
until the next letter, for it would make this too 
long. Perhaps some of the boys or girls will make 
a “magic plate” as it is called, before that time; if 
so they might try and find for themselves the rea- 
sons for the phenomena; it would be a good exer- 
cise for them to write ont their thoughts for the 
Agriculturist. [Perhaps some of you’may describe 
the matter even better than Raleigh; if so, your ex- 
planation will be used instead of his.—Ep.] 


THE FIRST AMERICAN POETRY. 


There are few girls or boys in this country who 
have not heard the mmrsery rhyme sung by their 
mothers while rocking the cradle, 

‘“‘Lul-a-by baby upon the tree top; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come cradle and baby and all.” 

But how many of you know the origin of thesim- 
ple lines? We have the following account from 
the records of the Boston Historical Society. Short- 
ly after our forefathers landed at Plymouth, Mass., 
a party were out in the field where the Indian wom- 
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en were picking. strawberries. Several ‘of these 
women or squaws, as they are called; had . papooses, 
that is babies, and having no cradles, 
tied up in Indian fashion, as shown on pa 
uary,) and hung from the lirabs of anaes. 
ing trees, Sure’ enough, “« when “the ‘wind’ blew, 
these cradles would rock.”. A young man of the 
- party observing this, peeled off a piece of bark, and 
wrote the above lines, which, were, i is —* 
the first poetry written in. America, ea 


A Smart Repiy.—A father “was, 


winding ‘his 
watch, when he said, playfully, to his little girl, « Let 
me wind yournose up!” ’ “No,” said the child, “I 
con's wane ae: ‘ Aiea | ‘tr Ter ener © 


TN NE eth i ih 
QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS. : 
We find the following good subjects for. thought 
and observation in the ‘‘ Massachusetts Teacher.” 
Why, on freezing mornings of. early. Winter, do 
stones seem to be partially sunk in the. ‘ground? 
Why is considerable frost sometimes seen on ‘the 
lower part of window panes, while there is but lit- 
tle on the upper part-and none in the center ? 7° 
Why is frost sometimes found on the nail ‘heads 
on the outside ofa barn'door, there being no frost 
on the surface of the boards around the nail heads; 
and why at other times are the nail heads free from 
frost when the boards are re covered with frost , ‘ 


NEW PROBLEMS. 


No. 5.—Biblical Enigma.—Contributed by 8. J. 
Daman, Plymouth Co., Mass, 


AAAAAAAMMTTNNHHER 


These rightly. placed give two wands which occur 
but once in the Bible. : 


No. 7. na Contributed “by “sunt Chloe,” “s- 
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" presses what every one bee Whatis ita: | 
} No. %—Figure Puzzle —Gan youdraw a figurelike 
this, lifting.the pencil from the _paper only twice, 
and not going over the same line twice? It’ is‘setd 
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that the girls and boys in France, old pats young, 
have been puzzling over this for a long time. We 
do not think it can be done. If any one can do it, 
please tell us how. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS. 


No. 3.—Biblical Enigma, (See page 55)—Answer, 
“ Zaphnath-paaneah,” found in Genesis, xi, 45. 

No. 4.—Ilustrated Rebus, (See page 55)—Answer, 
“Allis not gold that glitters.” 

Correct answers received up to Feb. 18: 

J. L. McCreery, Nos. pee RO = 
Jarvis H. Arnold, 2; A. J. Teed, 30; H. C. King, 31; R 
M. Hasbrouck jr., 1, 2; Wm. 8, Lea, 3; T.B 
3,4; Martin Sidener, 4; Z. Hathaway, 4; S. Joyce, 4; 
Isabella Cc. 1,8; E. 8. Perry, 4; Cornelia C. Cun- 
ington, 4; Carpenter,4; Frank Baker, 2; A.M. 
Daniels, 1,2; Libbie M. Leete, 3,4; “Cousin Ada,” 4(Re- 
bus good for the first trial) ; H. 8. Wells, 4 ; Willie John- 
ston, 3; Hannah S. Osborne, 3,4; Emma A. Church, 3, 
4; “Wall Street,’ 4; George H. Hurd, 4; Ann E. Down- 
ing, 3,4; Jennie Flatzinger, 4; Gipsy E. Clay, 44 A, C, 
Baton, 4 ; “ Collington,” 3, 4; Abel 8. Bitsworth, 1, %, 4 (in 
good rhyme) ; E. E. Woods, 3, 4; M. T. Woods, 4; Thos, 
Bouton, 4; Clara M. Stephens, 4 (8 years old and writes a 
verry pretty letter) ; Sallie A. Crater, 3, 4; 'S. Bell, 
8, 4; M. Thomen,8; George Burton, 3; i 
Nichols, 4; N. O, H., 3; W. Boyers, 3,4; Mrs. B, F. 

4; Mrs. E. a eee acon Sie 
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Hasbrouck jr., 4; Maria E. Hagerty, 4; W. J. Boothray, 
3; Sam. McQuitty, 3 (your rhyme was witty); John R. 
Burney, 4; R. A. Campbell, 3 (in good rhyme); Alvin R. 


Murray, 4; James M. Wilson, 3, 4; Charles Veatch, 8, . 


4; Thos. 0. Thornton, 3; Amos M. Peck, 3,4; Ellen J. 
Merritt, 3; Mrs. L. Bygington, 3; Mrs. W. J. Hughston, 
3; Otway B. McCluire, 3,4; H. W. Knight, 3, 4; John 
M. Betts, 4; George Roberts, 3,4; Cyrus H. Forwood, 
4; Albert C. Siewers, 4 (nothing like trying); Chas. L. 
Siewers, 8, 4 (rebus fair); L. Winfield, 3,4; Edward Da- 
vis, 3,4; Lizzie A. Johnson, 3 ; David C. Henshey, 3; E. 
D. Lightfoot, 4 (Amen!); Godfrey Serue, 3 (letter all 
right) ; Sarah C. Vansyckle, 3; Miss. R. 8. Gillett, 3; 
S. Henry Ward,4; Mrs. Amelia Storrs,4; Edward 
Haynes, 4; Jonas H. Branch, 3, 4; Katy Ward, 3, 4; 
Herman B. Cook, 4; Henry M. Clark, 3,4; Libbie R. 
Clark, 3,4; M. L. Andrews, 3,4; Edward Willis, 3; T. 
8. Wright, 4; E. Virginia Mills, 3; Henry Robinson, 3, 4 ; 
J. W. Colcord, 3,4; Harmon Pomeroy, 3; Jane B. Parks, 
8; Mary L. Wint, 3,4; Anna Lowell,4; C. Humphrey, 
3,4; Alice B. Coggeshall,3; Wm. D. Avery, 3,4; R. 
Johnson, 4; Willy Worthyman, 4; Mary E. Servoss, 4; 
Thos. D. Smedley, 4; James H. Miller, 3,4; N.N. Bailey, 
4; Edward T. Smith. 4; Arthur M. Daniels, 3,4; Seth A. 
Wilson, 3 ; Lester A. Miller, 3 (in good rhyme, written 
several years since when the question appeared in a N. 
Y. paper) ; Kate Negley, 4; Elizabeth Bonsall, 3; R. W. 
Bonsall, 3; Sarah E. Hoxie, 3; C. E. Hillman, 3; Julia 
Bonniwell, 3,4; John Mott, 3; Mrs. Martha McKelvey, 
3; George E. Hull, 3,4; E. F. Coffey,4; L. W. Page, 
3; Mrs. A. B. Gage, 4 (Sorghum, perhaps, corn probably— 
no bulbs on hand); 8. McDonough,1; John Stateser, 3, 
4; Ada L. Danley, 4; C. L. Vest, 1, 3. 
Ough! 
Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough, 
Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they’re heavy or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys, (when they’ve had enough,) 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 


A Quanpary.—If a person catch hold of your ear, and 
ask whether he has the wrong pig by the ear, would you 
answer yes, or no? 


. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


(Hin selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [4° We wisn IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, andevery one will be selected 
by thé publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 


G2 We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she, is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 


¢@” The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XX (1861), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any list is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, to refer 
to atonce. g#~ Clubs need not be confined to one P. O. 


Premium A. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Wheeler & 
Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines, (including 
Hemmers) new from the factory,and of the very best 
make, There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.—The machines will pe selected 
new st the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using, 
go with each machine. 


Premium B. 





130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will , 


entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopredia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes of Ti0 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Eleven vol- 
umes are now ready, snd the remaining four will be fur- 
nished 2s fast asissued. Price, $45. 
Premium C, 


98 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) will 


entitle the person getting up the club to one of Willcox & 
including a set of 


poin' to others. 
weetiE cul bah cael tate eperaiion onbaarina tee 
ed one for some time past in our own family, we can recom- 
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ménd it to those who ‘can not aflord to buy the higher priced 
double-thread machines. (The regular price of this machine 
is $30, but we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set 
of Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every ong sent out.) 
The machines given as premiums, will beselected new at the 
factory, be well boxed, and will be forwarded to th ip- 
ient free of expense, except for freight after leaving the 
city. They will go out set up ready for use, with printed 
directions for operating. 
Premium D. 


65 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 32 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person ysl Ba the club to one of the New 
$10 Wringi athines, described on page 247 of the 
August Agricu . This is one of the best labor-saving 
inventions of thé day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will 
pay to have one to assist in the washing of every family, 
even if of only moderate size. We would not take $50 for 
our machine, if another could not be purchased, 


Premium E, 


45 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 30 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club tO one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, described 6n page 232 of the 
August Agriculturist. Thisis a good portable instrument, 
and valuable to every person as a weather guide, as well as 
for scientific purposes. (New price $7.50.) 


Premiam F. 


50 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $1each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. [If preferred, the best 
$8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.] 


Premium Hi. 


40 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 21 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
86 Hand Corn Shellers—a convenient, effective, and 
useful implement. 


Premium I, 


30 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound Volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post paid, 


Premium J. 


26 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 13 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting/up the club to a Pocket Micro- 
scope with the celebrated “hour-glass,” or Coddington 
lens, in a solid silver case. Sent post-paid. 


Premium K. 


25 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also to 
any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19 sent post 
paid. ¢§"20 Subscribers at 80 cents each to an extra copy 
of Vol. XX, and two of those volumes. §™ 15 Subscribers 
at 80 cent each, to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and one of the 
previous volumes, 

Premium L. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate presest to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where within 
3000 miles. (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per_ounce-which we pay.) 

Premium M. 

15 Subscrigers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc. These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to goto the British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cerits per ounce.) 

Premium N. 

10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to any one of the four previous unbound 
volumes (16, 17, 18, or 19,) sent post-paid, 


Premium O. 


237 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 125 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and it has 
given the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced dy all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly by sending a stamp to 
Geo, A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments Biven as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

g@ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, and an in- 
strument thus secured for a church or school-room, 

Premium P. 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See re- 


marks above. 
Premium Q. 
130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Ge. A. 


+ 
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Prince & Co,’ $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 


above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion. 


Book Premiums. 


Valuable Book Premiums.—Instead of the above 
premiums, any person getting up aclub of 20 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list (advertised on 
page 350 of Nov. No.) to the amount of 12% cents for each 
name forwarded at 80 cents, (or 3234 cents foreach name sent 
at $1,) and the books will be sent post-paid. (If to go over 
$000 miles, the recipient will need to send 20cents for extra 
postage on each dollar’s worth of books.) {Persons mak- 
ing up aclub for any of the above premiums, and getting 
some names over the required t, will be entitled to 
books for the surplus names, ‘ 


+ @ > ee 











Seeds for Free Distribution in 1861. 


——o——. 


Each subscriber for the twentieth volume of the American 
Agriculturist (1861) is invited to select four or five parcels of 
seeds from the list given below—provided the follow- 
ing conditions be noted and complied with. 
(For further remarks see Febr. No., page 60, er Jan. No., p.5.) 

If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) furnish 
prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should be prepar- 
ed as in the engraving here given—that is: Put the figures 
eorresponding to the Catalogue, 
plainly onthe upper left hand of the J 
envelop, and put all the postage 
stamps upon the right side of the 
envelop,— one above the other, 
when two .or more are needed, as 
shown in this pattern. Arranging the stamps thus, will 
prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamping process 
in the Post-Office. One ordinary envelop will generally 
hold the amount of seed-packages carried by two or 
three stamps. {#7 The amount of stamps can be calculated 

Jrom the Catalogue. Single 1-cent stamps on letters are ef no 
value, unless there be even threes of them, as letter postage is 
rated by the half ounce. 

Canada subscribers, and those on the Pacific Coast, will need 
to substitute U.8.10-cent stamps (or money) in all cases 
where 3-cent stamps are named in the catalogue. (Post- 
age is not necessarily prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 

When several persons send together, it will frequently 
be cheaper to receive seeds by Express. 


(Descriptive Notes upon these seeds are givenon pages 
3, 4, and 5,of January number.] 


Field Seeds. 
140—Imported Giant ao }¢ of a3d-cent stamp 
for postage on each pac 
2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, gonble, x triple 
packages, as desired, requiring 1, 2, or mps. 
3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn 








Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 
oO" rim eee Packages same as No. 2, 
land Pea go. go. 


One Scent < étamp. 
-One-third ae a ee stamp. 


—_ 7 
:/One haif at a 3-cent 
ae ee. anh 


Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Seeds. 


89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds, eh: oee-«ses0ne 3cent stamp, 
111—Castor Oil Bean fOrmnion 44 of a 3-cent stamp, 


On an average about five of the following varie- 
ties will go under a 8-cent stamp. 


Reed cage eseceve ssvssossdes me epergpents) 


160—Raspbe 
eed 


eet ae 
62—Goosebe 
BOS —Sirawbersy Seed. 
33—Migo tte, (a.) 
25-5 teed "Nasturtium, (a.) 
29—DoubleBa! 
30—Tassel Flower, (@.) 
31—Chinese Pink, (a.) 
32—Portulaccaa, mixed, (a.) 
33—C Vine, (@.) 
49— 
g— 
51—Phl 
} 


at 


ao. 


66-—Lobelia os racili “(a) 
Malope Grandiflora, (a.) 
Swan’ niver Daisy, (a. 
Clarkia pulchella, (a. 
Evening EP (0.) 
a eet ms et (Ph 
unaria biennis, (6, 
1y3—Mixed beamed Park 


4—Mixed ae 
i 15 —Mixed Saipielosee (a.) 
C porta, im ee apm Nastur 
3 Ms 177—Ornam 


22—Mixed ee any 
Bells, (0) 178—Lathyrus ia Grass ioe GY 
Fy Pee nival a (a.) 179— a Xeranthemum annum, 
vente bed \“Centean. 180—Cen pr ipsa 
pun (6 isl. Roope Ladder, (p. 
164 Sweet scented Agera- 


182 -¥ 5Om 
105—Cobes Eeandons, (0). | 
a, annual—®, biennial—p, perennial. 





























man does Ce @ 2) 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 


a oo 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Tuesday, February 19, 1861. 
Farmers of this country, as a class, are usually little in- 
terested in “ Foreign News,” but their interests are too 
closely connected with the condition of the breadstuff 
markets of the old world to allow of any indifference. 
We have at present a large surplus of wheat and corn, 
the value of which will materialy depend upon the for- 
eign demand. For'some time after our last review the 
export trade was not encouraging. ‘The prices reported 
from England did not allow a large margin for profit upon 
the prices here. There was a scarcity of vessels, and 
higher rates of freight were demanded. The low rate 
of exchange made it difficult to sell bills drawn against 
grain and flour exported, and shippers were frequently 
unable to pay for new supplies to meet foreign orders re- 
ceived. The home demand was not much above the cur- 
rent receipts by railroad. These circumstances, together 
with the eagerness of holders of breadstuffs to sell in ordety 
toget money to meet their maturing notes, all tended 
to depress prices. But within a few days past the com- 
plexion of the markets has materially changed. The 
baneful effects of the bad season in Great Britain, both for 
harvest, and for sowing the crop now in the ground, are 
becoming more evident. The wheat threshed and brought 
to market is of a poor quality, and commands a price 
considerably below good American wheat. The dimin- 
ished supply of potatoes, owing to the prevalence of the 
rot, is beginning to be felt. There is a more active in- 
quiry for American flour and grain, and recent arrivals 
here bring liberal orders at higher rates. Hence we 
have quite an active demand, both for immediate ship- 
ment, and on speculation. Holders are* retaining their 
stocks, as far as possible, with the expectation of large 
profits; they now refuse offers which would have been 
eagerly grasped at oniy ten or twelve days ago. Every 
dealer here is now looking for a further decided rise in 
prices. The present prospect is, that the holders of 
breadstuffs here will soon have full control of the prices, 
at least until the opening of navigation in Spring. A 
glance at the present condition of the supply will show 
that this will be readily accomplished. The cost of 
transportation of flour and grain by railroad is so much 
greater than by water, that but moderate supplies can be 
expected. The total receipts at this port for the month 
of January were: 121,000 bls. of flour; 167,000 bushels 
of wheat, 93,000 bushels of corn ; 65,000 bushels of oats ; 
45,000 bushels of barley ; and 2,000 bushels of rye ; while 
during the same month we exported 152,000 bbls of flour ; 
813,000 bushels of wheat ; 606,000 bushels of corn; and 
13,500 bushels of oats. This reduced the available sup- 
plies here on February Ist. to only 325,000 bbls. of flour, 
and 2,750,000 bushels of wheat—being above a quarter of 
a million barrels of flour, and three-fourths of a million 
bushels of wheat, less than the stock on hand January Ist. 
as reported in the last Agriculturist, The receipts since 
the beginning of this month have been light, in the face 
of the increased export now going on, so that the present 
stock must be much reduced. With no serious changes in 
the political horizon, and a continuance of the present 
current of trade, prices must go up in this market, and in 
a measure throughout the country, though New-York 
prices will be relatively higher, owing to the limited, and 
not easily increased, stocks available m this port. Cali- 
fornia sent us by three vessels, which arrived here during 
the month, about 85,000 bushels wheat, being an unusual- 
'v large shipment from that young state. The general 
appearance of this wheat, as far as we have seen it, is 
decidedly good ; the berry is round and plump ; skin, fine, 
und thin; and the color very white indeed. The grain, 
however, is dry and flinty, and in grinding it flies before 
the stones, m ng much more than the usual amount of 
waste and offal. Hence, it is not in much favor with our 
local millers. Some of them have been experimentin; 
with it ; and we learn from one party that by damping it 
slightly he succeded in making it pass regularly under 
the stones, and obtained a fair yield of flour. Some lots 
have been shipped to England, to try how the Wheat will 
take in the markets and among the millers of that country. 
pines As Breadstuffs get into ee request, and prices 
rise, Cotton seems to suffer. The demand for this staple 
has been quite limited, although holders have offered to 
sell freely, and at reduced rates. Just now, there cannot 
be said to be any market forthe article ; the few small 
lots, which are changing hands daily, are not sufficient to 
establish one ; and prices are for the most part, wholly 
nominal...... Provisions have been unusually dull, and 
prices have been tending steadily downward. Returns 
of the Hogs slaughtered and packed, at 138 points in the 
West, this season, including Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chilicothe, Indianapolis, Chicago, and all Ten- 
nessee, make the total number 1,675,054, against 1,782,591 
to same da‘e last season, showing a decrease of 107,537. 
The remaining returns, yet to come in, will add to this 
decrease ; but, undoubtedly, the increase in weight will 
more than make up for the fa off innumbers, as there 
is a marked increase in the weight of the hogs this sea- 
son at all the places heard from. In Cincinnati, the 
average weight of the hogs packed this season has 
been 221 5-35 lbs. per hog, and the average yield of lard 
28 9-16 lbs. per ro Last season the average weight was 
on 189-lbs. and the average yield of lard, 23 Ibs... ... Hay 
and Hops have met with a regular, but not active de 
mand...... Prices of rice have been.reduced, the inquiry 
having fallen off...... ‘Wool hat been more sought after 
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at previous quotations... .Tobacco and Hemp have been 
quiet..'.... lover seed has been in fair request, but at 
lower figures...... The movements in most other kinds 
of Produce have been restricted. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 






























FLour—Superfto ExtraState $5 nes 5 BS bo 550 
'LouR—Superf to Extra 
Superfine Weetem..........-- 52 @53 506 @52 
Extra Western............+-..- 54 @7% 538 @72% 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 560 @723 55 @7 2% 
Super. to Extra Southern, . 5 80 4 750 53 @73 
RyE Ftour—Fime and Super. 3 30 415 3830 @410 
eS EO Re 310 @360 300 @3 40 
WueEat—Canada White....... 14 @1%5 140 @15 
Western White,..............- 145 @157% 140 @15i% 
Southern White............... 147y@1RM% 145 @160 
All kinds of Red... . 118 @18 11 @13 
Corn—Yellow- 2@ 6 6 @ & 
White... ul @ 8 6 @ 8 
@x@ jt 6i @ 684 
3% @ 38% 36 @ 37 
37 g 88 37 @ 38 
35 37 3 @ 36 
3 B 6 @ 68 
565 80 68 @ 80 
‘ 3% P 2% aKe 4 1% 
8% 45 32 g 450 
oe 82 24 @ 32 
7% @17 50 16% @i7 00 
12%@138 25 @13 00 
EEF—Repacked méss ....... 8 25 9% 823 @9% 
LARD, in bbis., perID ........ 104 10% 9x@ 10 
BUTTER— Western, per Ib w@ 6 10 @ 14 
State, per lb.. 4 @ 19 @ 18 
CHEESE,...... 8%@ 10% 8%@ il 
Eaees—Fresh, p 20 @ 21 ib @ 16 
Limed, per doz...............-- W9@ 2 Re 1B 
PouLtTRY—Fowls, per Ib...... 8 @ 10 10 @ il 
GQOeke, DOL Ass. aos 59s. 05. 7 @ 10 i8 @ 9 
Ducks, pe? TD.,5...-. 00s... 10 @ lk 0 @ B 
furkeys, per Ib.. ......... Ww @ 2 li @ 18 
Partridges, # pair............. 87 50 @@ 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. lb 40 48 0 @ 44 
SzED—Clover, per Ib.......... 8 9 7@ %% 
qmoenreper LL. ce ee 2 62) 2 b @ 
SuearR— nowe. ae | 5 1% 44@ 27 
Mo.asseEs, New-Orleans, p.gl % 4 0 @ 37% 
CorFEE, Kio, per 16........... 1054 18 10¥%@ 13% 
Topacco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb.. 83 @ 18% 83 @ 18 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... 6 @ 6 @ 
Woot—Domestic fleece, p.lb.. 2 @ 55 3 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib........ 24 @ 42 4@ 2 
Hemp—Undr’d Am., per tun.. None selling. 
Dressed American, per tun.. .215 @ 
TaLLow, per Ib..............06 @ 10 94@ * 
Orn Cake, per tun............. 827% @38750 3300 @37 00 
Appxes, Prime, per bbl Meee kee 1% @250 150 @22 
Medium, # bbl........... -. 150 @1%6 123 @150 
Common, per bbl ‘ 6B @15 10 @1%3 
Extra Dessert Apples - 2530 @30 223 @3800 
Dried Appies, per Ib 3@ 4 2@ 4 
Dried Peaches, per 8 @ 1 8 @ 8 
Dried Cherries, pitted,per lb 4@ 6 
PotaTors—Mercers, per bbl.. 250 @27% 225 @ 250 
Peach Blows, # bbl 187 @200 187 @22 
12 @13 1138 @13 
. 200 @250 250 @300 
-.8@ & 500 @ 6 
300 @500 850 @500 
--» 10 @153 1% @200 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Pour. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days this month 159,500 400. 8,270 73, 77,000 
23 days /ast month 104,670 75,000 57,100 19,150 47,600 89,750 


SALEs. Flour, Wheat, Corn. rye. Borig. Oats, 
26 daysthismon., 363,000 1,688,000 1,380, 26, 51,800 
23 days/astmon., 315,000 1,500,000 1,432,000 15,750 54,000 

Receipts of Breadstuffs at Cnicag®, ei 1 to Feb. 12. 










5 1860. 
WIG, WEB e 00s cae scccsconss cosclcsnes 435,670 45,442 
Wheat, bushels... ....0006 ose: cece 783,353 305,327 
Corn, bushels 964,549 836,602 
Oats, bushels. - 52,233 152,927 
Rye, bushels... . 48,223 20,705 
Barley, bushels ....4..-..-sseeeeeeees 60,173 51,819 


The estimated amount of flour, wheat, and corn in 
store in Chicago, Feb. 12, was as follows : 





WIGS, Wass oceces o rsmeccecs cep edo 40,538 
Wheat, bushels............... everme 1,335,000 417,000 
Corn, bushels .........--cesessseeseee 991,700 566,000 


N. ¥. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carttie 
Markets have been well supplied for a winter month. 
Though the receipts, (16,390, for four weeks or 4,097 per 
week) have been less than the average of last year, they 
numver 350 more than for the corresponding month in 
1860. Prices are fully 134 c. per lb. less than one year 

o, and trade isdull. At the last general market, Feb. 
ith, with 3,665 beeves on sale, the current rates were 
10 c. @ 12¢. per lb., estimated dressed weight, for a few 
head of choice, fat arg cattle; 9c. @ 93 c. for 
prime beeves ; 7 c. @ 8% c. for medium to fair, and 5c, 
@ 63¢ c. for poor ; average of all sales 7% c. 


Veat Caxtves.—Receipts are always light during the 
winter, and the demand small, so that the 1,467 for the 
ast month, or 367 per week were sufficient for all wants. 
rices continue 3 last month, viz.: 7.c. per lb. live 
weight for a very few extras, and 6 c. @®6 c. for good. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts usually fall off towards 
the lambing season in orig. For the past four weeks 
29,284 sheep have been received, or 7,321 per week. Pri- 
ces are the same as last month, but much lower than one 

ear ago. Good sheep command — equivalent to 

i c. @ 53g c. per lb. live weight ; stock about 5 c. 


Live Hods.—Receipts are rapidly f: off as 
Srcwnes. For the past month the foothegs mone 
475, or 8,119 per week, against 13,730 per week of the 
previous month. One year ago Rey av only 2,759 
week. Present prices 534.c. @ 6c. per Jb. live weight 
or corn fed hogs ; and 54 c. @ 53¢ c. for still-fed hogs, 
with a light demand. 


The Weather, has generally been mild for mid- 
winter with but little snow hereabouts, and only few 
really cold days. There isno snow now’on the ‘ound, 
and andy frost enough to ent working of soil. 
—Ovr Daity WEATHER Novas sy read thus : 
January 19, cloudy, light rain—20 to 23, clear and cold— 
24, sevére snow storm A, er ; trains blocked on 
many railroads—25, Clesr, I : A.M. 

P.M. pains ’ snow. sq 
morning ; clear, warm day—29, snow squall and cloudy 
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A.M., clear and fine Be wae bh ape warm.——F Esrv- 

ary 1, clear A.M. cloudy P.M. rain at night—2; fog, light 

rain—3, cloudy, snow nearly gone—4, 5, cloudy—6, clear 
hangeable, snow, rains, and heavy bl 


+—7,¢ ow.—8, clear 
and coldest day of winter, 8° below 0° at day light, and 


down to 0 all day—9, 10, cloudy A.M., clear P.M., 
—l1 cleuy, rain at night—12, A.M., clear and warm 
P.M.—13, 14, clear and fine—J5, cloudy, light rain—16, 
clear, warm A.M, cloudy P.M, with heavy thunder storm 
at night—17, cooler, passing clouds—18, 19, clear, fine. 

_P. C. Bluhm sends a daily report of the weather at 
Sigourney, Keokuk Co., Iowa, a little over one degree 
north of the latitude of New-York, which shows a wide 
difference in the temperature. Thus for the month of 
January the temperature at sunrise averaged there only 
9°, while here it averaged 27°. On Jan. 3lst, the ther- 
mometer stood at 20° above here, and at Sigourney, lowa, 
7° below. Other days show similar marked variations, 

John Harwood, of Canton, Washington Co., Indiana, 
latitude 383¢°, sends full reports of the weather for De- 
cember last, from which it appears that, though 23g degrees 
south of New-York, the average temperature for the 
month, at sunrise, was 7° lower than here—there itewas 
22°; here 29°, 

Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York, 

(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 

mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain, s, snow.) 
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The Hydropult. 
—_—@——— 

This implement is coming rapidly into favor with the 
public, and well it may. We described it last Summer 
(Vol. 19, Aug. No., p. 236), as a simple, convenient appa- 
ratus for throwing water, to extinguish incipient fires, for 
watering gardens, and for washing carriages, 
etc., as it can be carried in the hand to any desired point, 


and propels a stream of water 30 to 40 feet, or more, draw- — 


ing it from a pail, tub, or other convenient vessel, or direct- 
ly from a cistern. A striking instance of its utility occur- 
red near our residence a short time since. A large Green- 
house, containing many valuable plants, took fire from 
the heating pipes during the night. The proprietor dis- 
covered the fire towards morning, and seizing a Hydro- 
pult, which he had just brought home upon our recom- 
mendation, and calling out the servant girls to bring pails 
of water, he was able to to throw on a stream, which 
kept the fire in check until the village fire engines arrived, 
The Palace Gardens of this city, which caught fire simil- 
arly to the Crystal Palace, were undoubtedly saved by 
one of these implements, which chanced to be on exhibi- 
tion. They are recommended by our city fire department, 
and are being adopted by our public schoo! buildings, etc. 
In no case, perhaps, are they more useful, than on railroad 
bridges, since a watchman can carry one of these imple- 
ments in one hand, and a bucket of water in the .other, 
and in case of fire from the locomotive sparks, throw a 
stream of water upon any of the cover over head, or 
of the piles, or tressel work, underneath. They are 
being adopted in smaller vill , where there is no re- 
guler firecompany. Taking into account its utility not 
only as a means of extingui fires, but also as a water 
thrower for various purposes, the implement is bs Xf 
a place in every house, where it can be afforded. The 
cost is $12. To avoid misapprehension, as we shall effer the 
Hydropult for a premium (see last e), it may be 
for us to say, that we have not the slightest interest in 
manufacture or sale of the implement—nor, as for 
matter, in any other business, save the publication of this 
—— We are, therefore, the more free to speak out 
ndependently, pro or con, conce any implement, or 
enterprise, which may be of interest to our readers. 


Business Notices, ° 
Ga” Righty Cents a Line of space, 


eos 


Wheeler & Wilscn’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
with Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 

Orrice No. 505 Broapway, New-York. 

“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH, and 
ranks highest, on account of elasticity, permanence, beau- 
ty, and general desirableness of the stitching When done, 
and the wide range of its application."—Report of Amer- 

ican Institute, New-York. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Orders will now be received for these bees to be deliv- 
ered in the Spring. A circular will be sent to all appll- 
cants enclosing a stamp. In it will be found the 
and also reports from Mr. Langstroth, Dr. Kirtland, 
Brackett, Mr. Baldridge, and others, testifying fully, 













actual observation, to the great superiority of this | ee 
clit 


over the common bee. S. B. PARSONS, 
a - 
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The Suffering in Kansas. 


__o——_ 
Reliable, heart-rending accounts of suffering from des- 
titution in Kansas are daily received in our own corres- 
pondence and through the public press. Continued 
drouth, last summer, destroyed the entire crops through- 
out whole counties, leaving thousands without food or 
the means of obtaining any ; arid, in addition to present 
want, unless supplied with seed from abroad, the fields 
must go unplanted this year. The call for aid should be 
answered at once. When famine reigned in Ireland and 
Madeira, help was freely given. Let us as promptly re- 
spond to the cry of distress from our own countrymen. 
Any contributions from the eastern part of the country 
—clothing, good seeds, etc. may be sent to J. E. Williams, 
President of Metropolitan Bank, N. Y. City; or, if prefer- 
red, to this office, and the contributions will be duly ac- 
knowlegiged and given to the proper committee. 


co Sl 


Immense Distribution of Seeds. 


Our Seed Distribution is fairly in progress, and is inter- 
esting from its great magnitude alone, to say nothing of 
the advantages to the country from this wide diffusion of 
choice field, garden and flower seeds, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps not less than half a million of 
separate parcels this year. These will give the germs 
of fucure abundance, and of a still wider diffusion. 

So great is the call for seeds this year, that we shall 

searcely get up with the daily applications before the 15th 
or 20th of March. The express parcels, which require 
more time, and the direct oversight of an experienced 
packer,-will not all be ready before the last of the March. 
, ur parcels of seeds are small, comparatively, especial- 
ly of kinds costing $10 to $33 per pound, but they are each 
large enough to produce an abundance for future use, 
and in most cases eacn parcel contains all needed for 
an ordinary garden plot, or flower-bed. 

While the number of parcels offered to each subscriber 
is limited to four or five, an extra parcel or two will be 





. cheerfully added, when desired by those to whom we are 


especially indebted for favors—new subscribers, etc. 


Purchasing, for Subscribers. 
(See page 61, February No.) 


As announced last month, any subscriber desiring to pro- 
cure any article not to be found near home, and not know- 
ing where to get it of a reliable dealer, may hereafter send 
to us and we will aid him so far as is in our power. 


As this matter is undertaken merely as an accommoda- 
tion to our readers, to promote their convenience, and to 
save them from loss by falling into the hands of unrelia- 
ble persons, or by purchasing worthless articles, we trust 
all will see the necessity of remembering that “time is 
money,” especially in a city like this,;where competent, 
reliable assistants are expensive. 

Let all requests be as simple and definite as possible. 
If an article is wanted, describe it particularly, and in all 
cases state exactly how it is to be forwarded.—Send as 
nearly as possible the exact amount to be paid for it. If 
not certain on this point, either inquire by letter for the 
cost, or send enough to cover all expense ; and any sur- 
plus will be returned with the bill. We can not under- 
take to send out articles to be paid for on delivery. When 
areply is needed, a postage stamp should be enclosed. 


Our Exhibition Tables. 


Since our last aapert. the Saerins contributions have 
been made to the American Agriculturist exhibition tables. 
Frvit.—Shaddock and Grape fruit—both somewhat re- 
ted the orange—from the West Indies ; Robert Sharp, 
> Hee Mammoth apples and pears, from Linn Co., 
Oregon ; Nelson C. vg 4 pate. arrison Golden oe 
pine ; Ww. 8. Carpenter, N.Y. . “Tron” pple 
long » and 3 ES bearing ; iahier, 
Richmond N. ¥..a.. Jewett apples—fine ; L. W. 
Spalding, ‘Worcester Co., Mass....... 
VecETaBLEes, EtTc.—Yellow Stone  timip—curious 
. resembling a hand ; D. Mapes, West- 
chester Co.,; N. Y...... Serub Oak turni s; W. J. Spence, 
Suffolk Co., L. I....... London Particular globe onions, 
fine samples, raised ae Agriculturist seed; W. Oliff, 
an, Ds . Hubbard Squashes ; "s. B. Con- 
Washington Mat ket, he HR Winter aos 
Sas. H. Foster, N.Y... Turban Squash ; John A. Sor 
Erie Co., N. . OG Specimens of hybridized corn ; 
8. Carpenter, N. Y. niature corn, the smallest we 
have seen ; M. Ww. Phillips, Hinds Co., Miss... .. 
MiscELLaNzous.—Seed cone of Pinus Lambertiana, 
large » M Julia M, Fitch, Yuba Co., 
Cal..... PoE egg meg omhetet, seed of Erodiim ciconium ; 
very curious erler, waukee Co., Wis....... 
“bell, made of waterproof 
Sao waite Sees; Jove @ liale, Eric Con 
ey one from J. 8. Bode, 
Pia on tt, N. Y.; also another 
a ren SB owl, purchased by ‘the proprietor. 














“Sdbertisements, 


PABBA" 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 


ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TE “= S— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents vor line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per “column. 
¢2#~ Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of mace for each insertion 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
ee Notices, teoenty cents a line. 


—_—s 





R BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 
yu y fire cents per line; per column, 
usiness Notices Eighty-five conta er line. 
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THE HYDROPULT 
an invaluable invention for Extinguishing a Fire, Cleansing 
Trees from Insects, Watering Gardens, Protecting a Roof 
from Taking Fire, Washing Windows, Sprinkling Streets, 
Washing Carriages, Wetting Sails, &c. Every Farmer, Gar- 
dener, and Housekeeper should have it. Price $12. For sale 
wholesale and-retail by the 
AMERICAN HYDROPULT COMPANY, 
151 Nassau-st., New-York. 
HE BEST THING I EVER HEARD OF— 
cents worth of the Russia Waterproot © yt save *. ‘m 
boots and shoes. Depot 297 Pearl-st., N. Y. . GRA 








i Select List of STRAWBERRIES. 


TEN VARIETIES AND 1000 PLANTS FOR §10. 

For $10 we will furnish 100 yoy each. of the following 
choice kinds: TRIOMPHE DE GAND, TROLLOPE’s VICTORIA, 
VICOMTESSE HERICART DE THURY, FILLMORE, BRITISH 

UEEN, BuRR’S NEW PINE, JENNY LIND, HOOKER, Mc- 

voy’s SUPERIOR, and WILSON’s ALBANY. 

FIVE VARIETIES AND 500 PLANTS FOR $5. 

For hed will furnish 100 plants each, of the following 
kinds: TRIOMPHE DE GAND, TROLLOPE’S "VICTORIA, BuRR’s 
NEW Prxz, JENNY LIND, and WILSON’s ALBANY. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY MAIL. 


For $1 we will send to any Post Office address in the coun- 
try, post-paid, and carefully put up in cotton and oiled silk, 
so as to carry safely, 25 good plants of the WILSON’s ALBANY. 
We will send, for the same price, the same number of plants 
(% . otany variety offered in our catalogue, at 25. per doz. 

‘or $1 we will send 20 plants of the TRIOMPHE DE GAND, 
any other variety we offer at 50 cents per dozen. No order 
filled of piente by mail, for less than one dollar's worth, of 


any one 
RASPBERRIES. 


Our stock of plants is very large and fine. We have over 
twenty varieties, including BRINCKLE' "s ORANGE, at $1.00 per 
dozen ; $5.00 per 100; FRANCONIA, at 75 cents per dozen ; 4.00 

er 100; FAsToLrr, Rrver’s LARGE FRUITED MONTELY, 

NEVETT’s GIANT, HuDSON RIVER ANTWERP, RED AND 
YELLOW ANTWERP, and others, at 75 cents per dozen ; $3.00 
BS 00 pe 100; eaves AMERICAN BLACK Cap, 50 cents per 0Z.; 


Persons wanting — are of the above, will be fur- 
nished at very low rate 
SELECT LIST OF RASPBERRIES. 


For $0 we we bin furnish 100 BRINCKLE’s ORANGE, the finest 
flavored Ras — , as well as one of the largest, most beauti- 
fl and productive. 

00 FRANCONIA, a very large red berry, of good flavor, 
attractive and enormously productive. 
00 IMPROVED AMERICAN BLACK CAP; ee larger, more 
re better flavored, with fewer seed, a’ very way su- 
perier to the common Black Cap. The aNomey is rentirely hardy 
and very pi productive, and the fruit is much sought after in 
the mar 

The ama kinds include the three yop gle red, and 
black—and furnish a pleasant variety in fl regard 
them as the a foramateurs, and the most profitable for 


market culture. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
EW-ROCHELLE... 17 = a Ggaen ; vr) 00 per 100. 


EW. te do. 300 
For = we will send 100 of a “Of the above kinds, 

We have fruited these varieties for five years, end having 
ten acres in cultivation, we are prepared to fur wholesale 
purchasers at lowest rates. ‘ 

LOGAN GRAPE VINES. 

Moving oi praguesd a mej Hy of the above early and valuable 
Gra Thomson, 0} laware, O., we will furnish good, 
wel ane p vines, at 75 cents eae¢h—$7.00 per So Sone 5 or b 
mail, securely put up, and postage paid, $1.00 

J. KNOX, Lock Box 155, Punch, Pa, 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
“ By their fruits ye shall ‘“~ them.” 
What Pirew berry shall I plant ? ! the Wilson’s Al- 


bany.—Wh: use it is the most p productive th the largest, 
and finest Berry Ou out, In factit “is the Bashi onab! erry. 









at_the Albany Nursery, where seats — be 
epee Dias. SOHN * TLSON, y, N. Y. 
per 100 2 





Liberal disconnt to the trad 











SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, lo. Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, » Eggs, boyz ®, Game, &c. 
MENS, 226 "PRON: ST., NEW-YORK 
SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HA AIGH HT & EMENS. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturi 
E, R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York. 


New Cu yahoga Grapes. 

Send a stamp for our it lustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
of over 80 sorts of New Grapes; also Raspberries: Currants; 
Gooseberries, &c. Also Rose: es and Flowering Shrubs. 

C. P. BISSELL & SALTER, Rochester, N. Y. 


RAPE CUTTINGS.—Concord, Diana, and Hart- 
ford Prolific Grape eer 3, from bearing vines, (war- 
ranted true,) at $2 per 100, or per 1000 eyes; also yy 4 
of Delaware, Anna Ontario, ogan, and Union Village at 
per 1 100, oF $30 per 1000 eyes. “F or sale by 
S Goub: Nurseryman, York, Pa. 


‘| 00 x Varieties of Native Grape Roots, strong 

and cheap. Fruit and Prey 20am Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Small Fruits, &c. Catalogues mailed free 
ons coptcenis, _ . beautiful cut of the Concord Grap e. 











OOMIS, Lowell, Oneida Co., N. 


. HUBBARD SQUASH. 


I have received from the Mass. Horticultural Society a 
plone ot, Silver Plate as ORIGINAL INTRODUCER of this c 
ed Squash, A package of about 50 seeds of the pur t 
gu ality grown, WARRANTED to reach each purchaser, 15 cts. 
our packages, 50 cts, JAMES J. H, GREGORY 
Marblehead, Mass. 


HoN OLULU CITRON SQUASH.—18 SEEDS 
of this best of all ‘stamps, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of four three cent _ For five Cn me ad 4 package 
of pure Hubbard also, LEWIS, Nurserym 
Willimantic: Conn. 


ARROT, BEET, AND TURNIP SEEDS, of the 
various kinds, of extra quality, for sale by J. EK. MA- 
COMBER, Wholesale Seed Grower, Portsmouth, R. I. 


MPROVED AMERICAN | ‘BLACK CAP RASP- 
BERRY, 50 cents per dozen; 0 per 1005 100 ; $25.00 per 1000. 
OX, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Premium Seed Corn for Sale. 


‘ Improved King Philip. The most productive corn in culti- 
vation. 141 bush. was raised to the acre last year in this 
State, ripenin in a little over 100 days 

Prolific Golden Drop. The most productiv e and beautiful 

yellow corn grown ; % is corn is very. heavy, weighing 73) Ibs. 
to the bushel. A bushel of ears will pro uce 17 quarts of 
shelled corn, It ripene in 110 days; ears very large, 8-rowed. 

Improved Crystal Flint. A beautiful 12-rowed white corn, 
producing two and three ears to the stalk, very productive; 
ears large, and ripening very early. 

The above are selected from 25 Yarietios, grown he me in 
1859, and can be recommended to farmers. 

Price. Improved King “Philip Corn, per bus! 

eck 75c. Prolific Golden te ‘and Ii Improved Grsetan at vtot, 
per bushel ; $1 per 
* All greene ad ressed t to Ww. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl-st., 
ew-York. 


{;RANCONIA RASPBERRY PLANTS, $1.00 per 
dozen ; $4.00 per 100 ; $35.00 per 1000. 
J. KNOX, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


= EVERGREENS.—JOHN W. ADAMS, Port- 
0 








land, Maine, continues to furnish ARBOR ViITx and 
ther EVERGREEN Trees at low prices, properly taken up and 
packed, Catalogues ready. 


RINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY PLANTS, 
$1 per dozen, $5.00 per 100; $40 per 1000. Wholesale pur- 
chasers! furnished at low rates. 
J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


At Junction Ill. Central [Dubu att ew ge’ and 8t. A 
Alton and Chicago Raironde Estab hse. B20 ns 
Fruit, Ornamental, and Nursery ieoek, e ~-*. caine and 
reliable assortment, mete Sos Cash. Particular attention in- 
vited to the splendid st and assortment os ge ss le 
Grafts, mostly 2 to3 feet, 1000, $25. 
$50, for our ondinary and we may ad wameestiy sceesatl 
qn ality [from which above named fine 1 year olds.] 
rafts, extra strong. g. [to order only,] 10,000 $75. Dwarf Front 
choice Currants and Grapes, many sorts. page A berry, 
ning’s Rb a A es a Mh, seberry, rye, Bi 
5 t trawberry, includin Wilson 
ant pon i hicavoy" *s, 1000 $5. Aspara agus us, strong, "t year 
ubarb, | ay Linneus and Victoria a 10d i 
to fog. Apple Stooks, ake size for buadin 
ce, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, and Rose Stock: ee 
de and Weeping Trees, , Shrubs, and Bia q a sper 
stock. ZEvergreens, Nursery grown, several sorts, st $10. 
ae done. See Catalogues. Addr Bloom- 
ington, 1 F. K. PHCENIX,. 


RIOMPHE DEGAND STRAWBERRY P tants 

the best and most profitable ; 50 cents per dozen; $1.50 
Lt a $10 per 1000. Dealers furnished at x Breatly. ie solineea 
pri . KN tsburgh, Pa, 


ASCHALL MORRIS’ authiate SEED 
CATALOGUE, ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL 
for 1861, with complete lists of vegetables. Directions for Cul- 
ture, and other information of importance to A Farmer and 
Gardener, forwarded by mail on remission of stamp. 
Also illustrated im gee and Nursery Catalogues. 
PASCHALL MO = Appicuitaral and Seed War ehouse, 
120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pga ape sia wiiae FLANTS, 50 cents 
per dozen ; $2.00 per 100; $15. - 9 Ese Aten. 
Ox, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


The price of this mammoth variety: will be reduced this 
Spring to $2 per dozen, or $10 per handred. Delivered in ro- 
tation as ordered. The Great Austin was exhibited last year 
in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Rochester, and Albany, 
and acknowledged to be the most beautiful, and to avera 4 
the Heath est and most pr ‘oductive of any other strawberry 
fate order: ® 3 pap 4 ither 

aker,Trustee, Albany, N. Y., or 
Wat 8. CARPENTER 468 Pearlst., Now-¥ ork. 


W ison 's ALB An STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
. 5 EROS By, 0 B Siesbargh, Pa. 
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Homes for the Industrious |] 


—— IN THE —— 


GABDEN STATE OF THE WeEs"®. 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD C0., HAVE FOR SALE | 


1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Traets of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 





MECHANICS, FARMERS & WORKING MEN. 


HE attention of the enterprising and industrious por- 
tion of the community is directed to the following 
statements and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by 
proper energy, perseverance and industry, to provide 
comfortable homes for themselves and families, with 
comparatively speaking, very little capital. 


LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great 
an inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. 
There is no portion of the world where all the condi- 
tions of climate and soil so admirably combine to pro- 
duce those two great staples, Corn and Wueat, as the 
Prairies of Illinois. 


THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, 
while the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of 
Tobacco and Hemp, and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 
20 cts. more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with 
such wonderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern 
and Middle States are moving to Illinois in great num- 
bers. The area of lllinois is about equal to that of En- 
gland, and the soil is so rich that it will support twenty 
millions of people, 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles 
in length, which connects with other roads and naviga-| 
ble lakes and rivers, thus affording an unbroken com- 
munication with the Eastern and Southern markets. 


APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to de- 
veloping the soil; the great resources of the State in 
coal and iron are almost untouched. The invariable rule 
that the mechanig arts flourish best where food and fuel 
are cheapest, will follow at an early day in Illinois, and 
in the course of the next ten years the natural laws and 
necessities of the case warrant the belief that at least 
five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the 
State of Illinois in various manufacturing employ- 
ments, 


RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

O¥er $100,000,000 of private capital have been ex- 
pended on the railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as 
part of the income from several of these works, with 

a valuable public fund in lands, go to diminish the State 
expenses ; the TAXES ARE cut,” and must consequently 
every day decrease. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10 Meg oy" 14, and within the 
last three years has been r reduced 2,959,746 80, and we 
may reasonably expect that in ten years it will become ex- 
tinct. 


on application to 








nois Cent. R. B., see pages 188, ra &1 





FLOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 


After caMavedng over one Lynas ~ varieties of Flower 
Seeds, I have selected about one hundred kinds of the mos 
hardy, sho’ and attractive, of which I will furnish, nea tly 
put up, any 33 kinds on the list for $1, — send by mail wit 
postage prepaid. Send for a Catalo; one 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


PRESENT POPULATION. | 

The State is rapidly filing up with population ; 368, 
025 persons having been added since 1850 the 
present population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in 
ten years. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The products sent out during 
the past year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop 
of 1860 approaches 35 ,060 000 bushels, while the corn 
crop yields not less than 140, 000 ,000 bushels. 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such im- 
mediate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, 
they being composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility 
of which, is unsurpassed by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. 
They sell only to actual cultivators, a 
contains an agreement to cultivate. The road has been 

constructed through these lands at an expense of $30,000, 
000. Jn 1850 the on 936, forty-nine counties, 
through which it oe 598 since which 479, 
298 have been added ; hole population 814, 
801, again of 1483 per ae 
EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be 
stated that 600,000 tons of freight, including 8,600,000 
bushels of grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour were for- 
warded over the line last’ year. me 


EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school 
system encouraged by the State and endowed with a 
largé revenue for the support of schools. Their chil- 
dren can live in sight of the church and schoolhouses, 
and grow up with the prosperity of the leading State in 
the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per 
acre, according to location, quality, &c. First class 
farming lands sell for about $10 to g12 per acre; and 
the relative expense of subduing prairie land as ‘com- 
pared with wood land is in the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor 
of theformer. The terms of sale for the bulk of these 
iands willbe ~- 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 

at six per cent. per annum, and six interest notes at six 
per cent., payable respectively in one, two, three, four, 
five and six years from date of sal e; and four ‘notes 
for principal, payable in four, ae sixand seven years 
from. date of sale; the contract stipulating that one-tenth 
of the tract purchased shall be fenced and te ey 
each and every year, for five years from date of 

so that at the end of five years one-half shall be ieted 
and under cultivation. 


TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valtation for cash, except the same should be 





Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices, and terms of payment, can be had 


. Ww. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


For the names of the Towns, it i80, pnd Oltios stunted myee SU! GUIDE. 


at six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five 
dollars. ‘ 











Garden Seeds. Garden Seeds. 
The subscriber is extensivel: year raising 


ft Garden Se “hey can 
for that purpose a 
cd fused prices —s oon 
al 
| San olga il 


TO TREE PLANTERS. 
PARSONS & CO. 


Offer their fine stock of 


FRUIT TREES ~*° 


o: - a 500d quality as can be eisewhere procured, and at low 


Cuxany TExss. Soccveseoune eee > het cae 
DwarF PEARS.. sectndsdeestite 8 
DELAWARE GRAPE VINES...... 50 

The other 


FOREIGN AND NATIVE GRAPES 


at moderate rates, 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


ground, at low 
VERSAILLES and other CURRANTS in quantity, well 
BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, and Goose. 
BERRIES 
Rk Stocks and CHERRY Stocks of fine 
For Catalogues apply at No. 0, 82 Nassou-st., ph Wixi or by 


mail to Flushing, near New-York, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Bor Spring of isel. : 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 


solicit the attention -“ Planters, Nu Dealers and 

others, to eand fine stock w ey now offer 

at po Fg — re at low prices. It embraces 
STANDARD FRUIT 





, tor Srehards, 
DWARF MAD iy ~~ = ) for Orchard h 
earlin: ‘or 
culture, of all the ped Yarietion. Selections made by Es 


B, for sot porpces 
HA GRAPE New and Old. 
Pees gee ae tna 
varieties, the ative and Fo: 
ELOPRDERTEN Ad wy aoe sot heres nae 
all of the most 5 
ing six of the best Autumn: al beartug eo rte. ee 
a ee ——— one English 


went 
FILBERTS: 8 es TNO NUTS. WAIN UTS, anp FIGS, 
RHUB ARB, Myatt’s Linneus and other ‘ane » sorts, 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Stock in this de rtment is the largest and best 
have ever ag offered, and embraces every thing desirable, 


new and ons mong 
US ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
EVERDE TREES, athe 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


ROSES, PHLO 
BORDER PLANTS. 


BULBOUS ROOTS, Summer and aR Fl ring. 
cluding Amaryllis, mye Tube Tigrida, ‘rt 1 
Aurea, Colchicum, sopen 1 lies, the finest new varieties, and 


all the other desirable 
G-OUT PLANTS, of all 


aoe 
Gases 




















REEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING.O 
the popular classes, grown extensively and sold cheap, 


SUPERB NEW PETUNIAS. 
? Toeive aes venemes) ——_ ye i Say Is 
© any in cultiva' ton, rea ‘0 ou! 
the 13—names and descriptions furnished on pplicatin. 


STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 


PEAR SEEDLINGS, our own growth, 1 and 2 years, 

For full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &c., we refer to the following Ca’ ea, 
which will. be be sent gratis, pre-paid, to all who inclose one 
8 mp r 

- 2 — Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits 
a Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Regs, &e. 
pes tive Catalogue of Dablias, Green-House and 
bedding Plan v4 ro re 
4.—Wholesale Cotalogne for Murserympen, Dealers and 
je who purchase in tome onan tities. 
ANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


& VERGREEN NURSERY. 
Weodoary New-Jersey, 
“DA VID J.G RISCO 





t@ The attention of cane 
gen Spores extenaty ive grounds to Sion is pa Euler. 
y in 


1 Extra No. 1 Peach Trees at 
15, OOO cer aameane Y sete ot 


Feet SALE. red STANDARD PEAR 
‘Appic Trees, ‘and many kinds of (aire, Sb (& ey 5-3 


Nurseries in 1 
Tioga Sept. 21800. © WICKHAM & BLOODGOOD. 


ooo Ore aibiee Montana 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING . 


will commence this montb, 


PARSONS & CO. 


ae prepared with every variety generally required, whether 
>< 

THE GARDEN, THE LAWN, OR THE AVENUE, 

Our STREET Trezs are of very fine size and quality, and 
our SHRUBS embrace all the novelties, as well as those need- 
ed in quantity for massing. 

Among the EVERGREENS we now cultivate 8 varieties ot 
Spruce, 30 of Pine, 21 of Fir, 41 of Juniper, 24 of Yews, 20 of 
Arbor Vite, 64 of Rhododendron, besides a smaller number 
cecpodien of many eae ere aes to 274 var- 

es, 

In our Greenhouses is a large stock, embracing the new 
and rare Fot1agEep PLANTs as well a8 an Bese og 


ment of 
ofthe _ NEW BEDDING PLANTS, 
For Catalogues apply to ua at 
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Bo tick Soa AGRICULTURIST. 


[Marca, 








|RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


Flower . Seeds by Mail. 
nsidera rience in selecting enables us tomake up 
lections ae an invariably satisfactory to purchasers, 
and our unusually full assortment the Fe em season, em- 


ity. and ndard sort, elther 
ormcd fere, re OF f imported £ from the most 5 reliable Floral Seeds 


a Farope res assortments of the rarer sorts 
and finest qualities & ‘au ‘ot’ the growth of the past season, and 
ae ee COLLECTIONS OF 
100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, for $4 00 

50 do do. do, , do. 2 00 


do. 
ao. N ay and Rare Annuals 
5 ew an 
do. Choice eta House Seeds. . 


do, do. do. 
do. American Seeds, for European Culture. . 


STRICTLY OUR CWN SELECTION. 
The above will be maiet . postpaid SRN on rece’ noel of the 
a 15 eet. Sw York, 
N.B Tree Seed Notice!! 
ls of many of our Foreign sorts, the 
Catalogs 10 late er acede will not be ready till the middle of 
March, we, however, have several hundred varieties now in 
store, all of the growth of 1860, and at low rates. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 


Garden, Vegetable, Grass and 
Flower Seeds 
OF EVERY DESIRABLE VARIETY. 
Descriptive priced Catalogues No, 1 and No.2 for private, 
or family use ; and No. 8 Trade list, forwarded on application. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. rete wet New-York. 


Choice Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 

wi rieti ill be mailed to any address in 
a Ft receipt ‘of the maa affixed, which may be re- 
mi in postage Gomoe a or omeens 7. 








do. Honolulu do. 
- Boston Marrow, 
Japan Apple Pie 
100 = Perfection Tomato (Pomme d’oro Lesteriano) . 
; woe 3 Earl pari Cauliflower (the best in Cultiyaton)25e 
do, arbiehe ad Mammoth Canbage ia ry’s) c. 
% oz. stone Mason Cabbage 0. ise 





oz, Premium Flat Dutch. ‘Cabbage 15¢. 
1 vcken, seemed Sprouting Broccoli (a new en. 


ty) . 
1 o2, Yellow ‘Danvers Onion (the best variety)... 
The entire collection will be sent by mail, pre- -paid, iors 2. 
Cash must-always accompany the order, 
The above — all yy J upon as oe Bae Bea be 2st of their 
ress 
kinds in cultivation. BE nel, sy 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


l have now . store a full assortment of GARDEN, FIELD, 
and FLOWER §& = which will be found all the va- 
vieties of Beans, cme Carror, (all American 

Dwari 


N—Extra Earl 
3—-Pri nd Ba inion, M h, Champi 
ne lan, Snare ampion 
of Scotland, Dwart Gr reen Marrow Haniel O’Ronurke, fon 
petitor, Chaim ion of England, all ina: varieties. 
TOM Fejee Island, very solid and extra fine, and 
all mo aise 
TURN 


IP Ametican growth and of extra quality. Radish, 

inach, Squash, cance A moubers. Rape, Parsley, 

Artichoke: e, eres Tf Cauliflower, eiary, Cress, Corn Sala’ 
Endive, Kale, Chervil, Collards or Colswort, Brussels 
ae Okra, a. 2 Mustard, MES Plant, Pumpkin, 

4 Scorzonera Mus! m, Herb: 
and SH B SEEDS 3 of all kinds: 

FRUIT. BEDS Apple. Pear, Quince, Apricot, Blackberry, 
Currant, —— Peach, Grape, Nectarine, Rasp- 


Cherry, 
a By ts 
B SEEDS Canary, Hemp, Rape, and Millet. 
a ee and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, Osage 


e, &C. 
ORO Ri TORS—Ash Leaf sianew, ory June, Early Dike- 
man, Peach Blow, Prince Albert, and all other good varieties. 
CLOVERS— White ne ute. Lucer — oe e, Scarlet, &c. 
GRASSES—Red Top, Timothy, then ping Bent, Tall Oat, 
Green Graas (best for awns), Orchard, Tay, Foul Meadow, 
Kentucky Blue, Sweet Vernal, on Saintfoin, Fescue, 
Fine Mixed iawes 5 Sc. ee. 
G WHEAT— Tee, Bt K Sea, Gol Dee, 
PRING RYE, SPRIN VETCHE SEED BARLEY. 
OAT! -otch and American, extra heavy and clean. 
U AMENTAL a SHRUBS, and EVER- 
pies a! hy Te and all kinds of pla‘ ed to order, carefully 
ed, from the best -F "2, and conservatories in the 


ni 

I take especial care to see that all my seeds are fresh, and 
well i and the very best of the kind, which can be — 
tained from reliable es at home andabroad. Orders by 
mail atten 


ttended to romptly. 
. R, L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 i Water-st., New-York. 


END FOR 4 CATALOG 
Superior Vegetable and Flower 
_ wy Mail. 

RARE Flower and Vegetable 

sends for for igor with fat fall ‘descrip tion jou and directions ops culti- 
vation, is now Footy, om Frwaceet to an 
upon receipt of a postage stamp. It contains a list’ of FIFTY 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWE and SIXTEEN COLLECTIONS 
oF ETABLE SERDS Dy. Mail.” MoELWAIN 
Springfield, Mass. 





marty Burlington, &c., 
‘arsnip 











Successors to ALLEN & MCELWAIN. 


ESTER’S PERFECTED TOMATO, LO, per pkt.12¢. 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIO 

sane i rs a TTC 

Lok out Catalogue for descriptions, colors, and prices of the 


UVARIA GRANDIFLORA each . 
yy ee 'ALIAN TUBEROSES, rm a ee ik 
J. M ORBURN 
15 John-st., ew- York. 


Bes BROOM CORN SEED FOR SALE.— 
- Fs wy: No. (1860) of the “ American 


ae per 08, packs Pos r D., 
ceall peek eat. gh a Semel SORB 
- 











SPLENDID NOVELTIES. 


The following seeds have been received by the subscriber 
from the most reliable sources, and can be confidently re- 
commended. Many others, never yet offered in this country, 
are daily expected. Notice of their arrival will be given. 
New DovusBLe ZrinntA. The most interesting novelty sent 

out for many years, now offered for the first time - 

this count: 'ackets containing 20 see 
DIANTHUS EDDEWIGLI, New Japan Pink, er packet. 
DIANTHUS LACINIATUS, another variety of the above.. 
TRUFFAUT’S FRENCH ASTERS, the finest in cultivation. 
DovusBLE HoLLyHocKs, saved from a collection of 7% 
named varieties 
ENGLISH PANSY, extra, from the finest collection in Eu- 
rope, saved from Prize wers only. 
Hunt's SWEET WILLIAM, the finest e p 
VERBENA, Sayed from the large dowerlng varie 

The above will be mailed to any t-paid 
ce ont hd me price annexed, or a packet of econ of ‘he eigh' 

varieties for 

The following assortments of Flower Seeds ia (his selection), 
will alee ea post-paid to any ‘4a. the Union, at the 
annexe¢ ces 
ASSOR’ Tuan? No.1 ey ~ twenty choice varieties 9; 


Anr 

No, 2 —Contains twenty choice varieties 
Biennials and Perennials. 

No. 3.—Contains ten extra fine varietios of 
Annuals and Perennials, embrac- 
ing many of the new and choicest 


in cultivation 
choice neers of 
t) 


ssnenee 


R 


No, 4.—Contains five ver 
golentes Fs.’ 
nglish Pansies, 
tion and Picotee Pinks, ee 
nas, Truffaut's French Asters, 
Double Hollyhocks. 100 
Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four assortments, 


postage free, 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
His collection in this department can not be excelled, and 
comprises all that is essential in_ variety for sa various re- 
quirements of the Kitchen and Market Garden 


VEGETABLE SEEDS BY MAIL, POST: Pam, 
. * his — Sp ie A ope 9 Re AOE 

To those who ata vegetable seed in larger quantities, he 
would recommend his $10, $5, and $3 collections, which may 
be safely forwarded oy express to all parts of t the country. 
A list of the contents of each collection will be found in the 
catalogue; all orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

His new descriptive catalogue is now in press, and will be 
issued about the 20th of February, and mailed to all applicants 
inclosing a three-cent stamp. ‘Address B B. K. BLISS, 

SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, Springfield, "Mass, 


NOVELTIES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


FOR 1861, AND OTHER 
RARE FLOWER 


New DovusBie Zinnia, Packets of 25 seeds 
CLARKIA PULCHELLA “Tom THUMB 





DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGI FLORE FLENO, ot ome 
Do. Do. Single Japan F% 
HUNNIMANNIA FUMARL& FOLIA, right 5 es 
PERILLA OCIMOIDES, rich green foliage plant. 
NEw CARMINE SCABIOTS, very showy 
SPLENDID HYBRID CALCEOLARIA 
AURICULA_FLOWERED SWEET WILLIAM, splendid. 
SPLENDID DouBLE HOLLYHOcK, from PrizeFlowers.do.... 
BEAUTIFUL MIXED CINERARIA. .. ++ 20. 
IPOM@A_COCCINEA LUTEA, new yellow variety..... ~oekeC. 
ExtTRA FINE LARGE HYBRID PANsy -25e. 
And 25 other ENTIRELY NEW FLOWER SEEDS, for which see 
our Flower Seed CATALOGUE _ SUPPLEMEN' i qoataing de- 
scriptions of each. f. THORBURN & CO.,, 


15 ty New-York. 
TREE SEEDS! TREE SEEDS! 


SCHROEDER & CO., 
NO. 79 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Offer among many other varieties of Tree Seeds, the follow- 
at leading so; at the prices named: 
Abies Excelsa [Norway 


[ 
Silvestris [Scotch Pine} 
Strobus [ ~~ e]} 
Cembra [Cembrian]. 
Pinea [Italian Stone Pine] 
Pumilis [Dwart) 
[Corsican].. pene ee 
‘ Pinaster (Maritim aj.. 
Picea Pecti inata [European Silver Fir . 
Larix Europzeus Useropean ls torch] 
J uniperus ae 9 ee [English 
a [Red Cola ar) 
Thuya gxyacatais| [American]. 
ntalis [Chinese]. 
Fra ons Excelsior 
Acer Platanoides [ 
Rabru: Bye rie ie 

PEAR SEE ard Saad es b., in quantities of 25 ts., end Oo 
at wholesale p 

Apple Seoah 6 merry, Plum, and Peach yg 

Angers and Fontenay Quince, very stron; 
s ‘ome | ne Sh Dwarf Apple, Dwa Cherry, Manetti Rose, 

c 


Ravenswood Fruit Garden. 
We have avery largé stock of 
LINN_ZUS RHUBARB, 

BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY, 
NEW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
which we offer in any quantities, large or small, at greatly 

reduced and very low rates. Also 
DWARF PEAR TREES and NEW NATIVE GRAPE VINES. 
Address H, C, FREEMAN, RAVENSWOOD, L. I. 
EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, $1.00 per 
oes $5.00 per 100; 5 OR 
Box 186, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TATOES FOR SEED OF ALL THE Bui 288 
& 09. knows vartetics, polectad.and. pt pute bx8. B.C 


OVER 
‘Ke foot oF - 
.. New-York. Befers to Ame erican Agricu ithrist, ame 


FIT. | i, 
PROHTELE tap ara may be ba Fo 


GAENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT—On Steel, size 
lixi4 incee. Price 60 cents—usual price Sent free 


by mail, Agents wanted. 
212 Broadway, New-York, 


BS5855 


-..10¢. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.} 


eee eR Oe 


SEURSSHSTSRERSSSSSSSTSRARMSSSSSSRRRNASSHASVew 


of the Horse. . 


CO aS et ee 


om 


on the 
estern 
her own 
his own Lawyer 
for 25 years 


_ 


) on Grasses*, 
Trees of Ame’ 
Guenon on Cow 
Hall’s (Miss) ‘American Cookery 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers**. . 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases 
Johnson on Manures 


oe 
shore ee 


Langstroth on the Honey Bee*, 

Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ...............ceccees 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses........... 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot 

Nash's Y4 

Norton’s Scientific Aerieuiture 

Our rn of Four A Acres 


ne 


Olcott's Sor a and Imphe 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture . 

Pedder’: 2 Former s Land Measurer . 
uinby’ sete of Bee ve Keeping*. 
nda 's Sh eep Husbandry 

Richardson on the Dog 

Richardson on the Hog 

Rivers’ ae eg Houses. . 

Rose Culturist 

Robin’s Produce and het Reckoner. . 

Shepherd’s Own oy oh . 

Smith’s Landse: sca) Siadess 

Spencer's Educati ion Dor ren ren**,. 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm 

Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. 

Stray Leaves from Book of Nature . 

Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implem ents 

Thomas’ s hn 

Todd's 


Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual .. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*... 
Wut John M.) Manual on _ - 
White rdening for the South.. 
Yale € Colle e Lectures 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse . 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 

Youatt on the Ho 

Youatt on Sheep 


Prof. Wood’s NeW Botany. 


LASS BOOK OF BOTANY, being Outlines of the Struc- 
oare Puyslology ‘y and Classification of Pla with a Flora of 
the Uni 8 and Canads, by Alphonso Wood, Principal 
Ofhia without doubt ie the an st thor ough and 
s, out doubt, is the Pe orou, an 
text book ever published. NES & uh 
tea Bh Tohnat % ewer 


Publishers of National series of Standard Behool Books. 


ADVICE TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


CANDID BOOK AGENT writes us as follows : 
“I would advise all who rer like a SPU aE EST well 
pa posiness, to canvass for 
OMPANY. I sl bead 3 penses, ove red Tiong ear 
Ec mt Oi ever belone, Ghelt books ure ae 
s ‘ate he 
most saleable the_ most in i d 
sed aac nom aia we Verge meine, 
send for their Confidential 1 Cirenlar to Guy weranetes wil 
E. G. TORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


We Want Agents, 


To sell the Comprehensive fom a 

farmer should pore saes hy Reowes the first book a 
art ayy ~4 Kinds ors of ‘ae Frui 
BARKER, 25 
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w- York. 





Gardeners, Planters and Farmers 
Priced Cantnene for 1861 


KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 


Just published; send for a co 
pare anor BUIST $ —< 





1861.] 


AMERICAN AGBIOULTURIST- 














ster’ sPuar 
Pichon if paar 


ILLUSTRATED, 


Price $7.50. 


1854 Royal 4to Pages. 

READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 

It is the most complets and practical, ie haa | a2 > - yo 
as the cheapest English Dictionary that I know. goa Bos- 
WORTH, D. Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University of Ox- 
ford, England. 

The standard Dictionary of our language.—[C, C, FELTON, 

. D., President of Harvard College, 

Much soneries. to any other fi ge om —fanenes 
P. Mans, LL. D., Author of Lectures on the English Lan 
guage. 

The noblest monument yet reared to onr mother tongue.— 
(Hon, Wm. C. Rrvzs, of inia, 

This last effort of yours seems to have left nothing more to 
desire, in r epere | toa eer of the English Language.— 
{JUDGE McLEan, of O 

The Work appears hag me to be altogether unsurpassed.— 
{LzonaRD Woops, LL. D., President of Bowdoin College. 

I consider your Dictionary in almost every respect—in or- 
thography, pronunciation, and definitions—as Pe ire to any 
of i predecessors,— DANIEL R. Goopwin, D. President 
of Trinity College, Hartford. 

I have examined your Dictionary with deep interest, and I 
believe, with fairness and impartiality, and I find it superior 
to ever, hte of the kind that has ever come under my no- 
tice.—Rey. F. Coosemans, 8. J., President of St, Louis Uni- 
v erty. 

Superior to soy D Dictionary_of our language.—[M. B. ANn- 
DERSON, LL. D., President of University of Rochester. 

The new and_authentic etymologies, the conciseness and 
completeness of the definitions, the nicety wh which the dif- 
ferent shades of mea aning insynonymes are distinguished, and 
the conscientious accuxacy of the work in all its depart- 
ments, give it, in my judgment, b _—— claims to public 
favor.—|[ WILLIAM CULLEN BRY 

= concur with the opinion of Mee ‘Bryant. —[ WASHINGTON 

VING. 


‘Barly in the history of this Institution, the subject of or- 
thography was referred to one of the most accomplished wri- 
ters of this country, and in accordance with his recommen- 
dation, Worcester’s Dictionary was adopted as being nearest 
the general usages of English scholars—[JosEPH HENRY, 


Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
NO. 131 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


PH NEW BOOK ON DRAWING, OIL PAINT- 
INC a GRECIAN PAINTING, ORIENTAL PAINTING, 
&e., é 


ART RECREATIONS, 


ig not only a very useful work actually indi spensable to the 
Artist, Teac ner ‘and Amateur, but it isa very elegant book 
for the i. 

The N gi endent in a late No. says: 

“It is RL possible by any merely verbal description to con- 
vey a just idea of the mechanical beauty of this book, or of 
its value as a household —_ in Iessons of art. How 
—— forms of ornamental art now oqcuay the busy fingers 

Fie in every cultivated family, Besides the endless va- 
rie ies of drawing and painting, we have moss-work, feather- 
work, leather-work, cone-work, shell-work, wax- work, the 
aquarium, taxidermy, &c., to all of which this book, Art Re- 
“Price sl %, conte me fo at ddress, by the Publishers, 

Price ost-pa o any addre 
Pr LTO Ne 161 Washi 


ngton-st., Boston. 
Sold aie = the Principal Booksellers. 


BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL AND AL- 
MANAC FOR 1861. 


BUIST’S ALMANAC AND sae MANUAL. 

But "Ss GARDEN MANUAL AND ALMANAC. 

BU S ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL. 
CONTAINS 8 USEFUL pat ay NS INFORMATION, 
THE CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND 

FLOWERS, 
LISTS OF THE MOST DESIRABLE VARIETIES. 
MAILED ON THE BEOCEKIPT RBO A LETTER STAMP. . 
IST & SON, 


SEED Gsowbes AND NURSERYM 
PHILADELPHIA 


To Onion Growers. 


A neat pamphlet of 42 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the sgt and embracin, 
full directions for every item of labor from selecting se 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent es on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). 

PuBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


3 +3 +3 $54 LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to sell 
Trees of the genuine King of Tompkins Co. 
and =e poe, the two best market and _ table apples. yeu 
by ma’ C, FROST, Havana, N. Y. 

and aot plates and terms, 


School Teachers Wanted. 

The subscriber wishes to employ one School Teacher in 
each county of the United States, to travel and introduce the 
“New Enc a eedia of all Nations,” and the “ Pictorial New 
World,” w: teel and Colored fo hehe a Aetcly oe Charts, 


&c. JUST eum, A Apel? nes letter 
HE aN Publisher, iptely to Conn. 


6 6 WV cw oe OF NEW-YORK.”—A CURIOUS 
new book, by the Raines of the “Famity Nzews- 
"Pp. aren,” giving the portraits of 86 ving Women, as she finds 
them in the city, with a ad and interesting yey en of 
pm vod ere peculiarities, A Great novelty and happily 
h sexes, More romance in ae ES han in 

po of m Black, Amon, nS errs WwW 
Old Men’s Darlings, 


oy sridows Daughi I 
il, Such ieee is worth 
































Lae a G 
Tellers, and es Bo Woman o} 





a hundred times its price to a te nit Is, Fancy binding, 
850 es, 50 en: nvings “4 of ge Publiiished by 
Cc New-York. AG ANTED.— 


mclose a red stamp for Terms, &c, 





= 


* $1.50 o ¥ 


Two First Class Monthly Journals: 
“THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,” 
and “THE FARMER AND GARDENER,” 
Together a handsome prepaid Book as a Premium, will be 
furnished FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS, 
Or, either of the mamiyees, and ithe | Premium Book, 


ee 
Agents wanted eveiptaad. Specimen _ copies er terms, 
sent without charge. A. SPAN GLER & CO. 
No. 25 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, 
AN ILLUSTRATED DAY SEROOL PAPER for Teachers 
and Pupils everywhere, 
DAUGHADAY &H 
411 Walter. Phiisdelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD’S NEW MOWER. 


I wish thus early to call the attention of those intending to 
buy a MOWER, MOWER AND REAPER for the com- 
ing harvest, to my NEW MACHINE, and reductioa of prices. 

shall have for the coming ha harvest four different size Ma- 
chines, and sell them as follo 
My One-Horse he capable of cutting from five to 


ws acres Twolforse 
orse Y stower; will cut from eight to ten 











pr est 8 EERO LIE TID SEPT 
No. 1—Two-Horse Mower, will cut from twelve to fif- 

PU IIIs oes ok Sivthinn. seclcs concebadbcested $100 00 
Oe owerand Reaper, twelve to fifteen acres 90 a 


ime runs 0) els or rolle 
on c+ a Patent Adjustable Lever" and peelte the ariver 
has perfect control of the finger-bar in backin; & or raisin 
ores + sare or in transporting the Machine from eld 


They throw out and in gear by the driver Linge leaving 
his seat, and there is no necessity of backin; to give the 
knives motion before entering the Fg = nor > tive Jast to 
prevent clo; ogging. They haven no side draft—no bearin, Five 
of the pole to cause sore necks on your horses—no clogging 
or breaking down, and any boy can manage them 

Each Machine is is warran ed to be made of good material 
—to cut each and all kinds of grass without clo; logging—toh ave 
no side draught, and to be worked with less r to man and 
team than any machine now offered for _) doing the same 
amount of work. Send fora Greman Address 

R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N, Y. 


GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMLNTS.—A com made. assortment of latest ap- 
proved patterns and best m: Farming Implements, Ma- 
chines, and Tools, consiating = everything required by the 
Farmer, Planter, and Garde 
tet 80, GUANO, BONE DUST, “Phosphate, Poudrette, Plas- 


vehield, Flower, and Garden SEEDS. 
Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, all of most reliable Gnality, and 
furnished on the most reasonable terms, For sale 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


OBtH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
E AND SEED STORE, 60 Courtlandt-st,, New- 
Agnict constantly on hand a assortment of 
TORAL YY HORTI ULT URAL IMPLEMENTS. 
FIELD FLOWER AND fa oneal SEEDS, from the most 
ror ‘rowers in Europe 


d America. 
AND ORN. ENTAL TREES from the best nur- 
series, GRI a4 teal BROTHER & CO., 


60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Stump and Rock hana 


Hall's Hand ew Pullers, — 
Willis’ Power small. . 











- 25 
80 
230 


ssses 





eels for Rocks 
This machine lifts the rocks and tranay ‘orig them where r 


quired. For sale by 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York, | 
Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow. 


? 





is 
this mixture for himself. 


eeE———— oo 
JONAS BROOK & BROS., 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 





Black, one polered on spools 
of 200 Sb ne Consume rs 
of thread are waeaen ty to notice hat 
HIGH ari awarden tone OL 
COTTON at the GREAT RX HTT 
TIONS in LO IN in 1851 and 

S in 1855, Being made under the 
ay directi of the M 
k, the quality wil: rm, an 





uniform, and 
of aiReidombines. the atrength of 
linen, and thousands 6 of and “ aan encné preiaas 
WS my to its ex yd oy either 
ing 


— 
nehine se sregeih not 


han 

either % fetion of th 

spool of ad rashing oF" isa Y ticket— oa this te 
t— the _ and crest 0 ue Constantly 

for sale in cases of 100 ‘by the manu- 

footurer'e 4 Agent, WM. HENRY eT Nek % Vesey-st., 


LOTHES WRINGING MACHINES FOR 


and small families, and H 
and The Metropolitan Washing awe sale alien 


and Re 
ROPOLIT. wAceiye 

phadweade, Co Conn., and at MA punapal 4 

New-York, and The N. Haywood Co., 46 Boston. 


Mowing Machine Ginb: 


We wish to form a club of farmers who shall selec 
have built expressly for them, 100 Mowers, or lowes and 








Reapers. W) po once, statin: — kind of machine pre- 
ferred. We wish to effect a sa 1 cent 
usual prices, Address " * PRED — 
‘Worcester, Mass. 





AMALGAM BELL.—Office and peg ng is re 
had superior BELLS, of ang lie tor any purpose at pe at 4 


not exceeding 12 cents = 
Manufacturers, No. 190 Williamet. NY 


T° FARMERS. 80,000 BARRELS POUDRETTE, 
made by the Lodi Manufact ufacturing Co., for sale p lots to 
suit purchasers. This is the CHEAPEST vaeTpssens ® in market, 
m one third to one halt, and will Fipen the crop twe weeks 
r one an 
earlier. Price, over seven is. $1 the crop pet Barrel * 





@ sent gratis to 
General Agents f for a GRIFFING ae 
the Unite 60 Courtlandt-st., eat ew York, 


R. L, ALLEN’S MANIPULATED GUANO. 


This isa mixture of Peruvian and the Bm ym American 
Guano, The first.contains a large proportio: < Amara. 
and the latter a large proportion of soluble Phospha’ both 
of the highest importance to rapid germination and large 

crops, e combination of the above elements is just what 
uired to make a unive: fertilizer, Any one can make 


a! 
the American, and a Peruvian is 
ADULTERATED an is to FRE uy 





ns oO! 
immediate men " barrel bo 
n bags, co: t 
al will each itt Be kept for i rela 6 sh a Ty 2 Gr 
0) 
I, LeALLES, 189 iz 


& 191 Water-st., New-York, 


GUANO, 
Swan Island. 
ORGANIC, PHOSPHATIC AND AMMONIATE GUANO. 
The attention of Farmers is called — this valuable Guano, 
re) 


which contains over ANIMAL 
PHATE OF LIME, ORG. anno M47 


coe will il prove it to to be the wand ch cheapest concentrated 
Price, ey (packed Sn in bm gy any $40 inp tun, 
8 PAN i ND eTAR 
For sale also by GEORGE is WHIT 


ALLEN, 191 Water-st., and b:; anton 
CO., 6 Cortlandt-st., New-Yor 





Hat “Yo; 








TREDWELL & PELL, owners of Patent pate 8 for several 
States, and also Manufacturers. For price (which is d) 
and terms call or address at 45 Fulton-st., ew-York. 





N INFALLIBLE GUIDE TO 
DISCOVER THE AGE OF HORSES 
0 30 YEARS W 


TH UNERRING 


Sere —-~ ry ty the in this or a4 
Surgeon in in # (hie i be i fe ann go 
n on, ‘om forwa. an. 
om aly tates, be pro aptly Sore The Book (= 
ns re pee ovens Cony on the subject. 
M. F. HEINS, 21 Nassau-st., Room No. 4, New-York, 








Chester County Pigs. 

The undersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
for his pure stock of the above, which will be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of the Union. 

The selections are made oui fr from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which ha r been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Fairs, He refers to purchasers from him in 


all sections of | of the Union, 
PASCH. a cultural and Seed Warehouse, 
arket-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wy HITE FACED BLACK eh pe a FOWLS, 
R coche Seay Also a pair of 





eons, 
NG, Florida, Orange Co., peso 


HOROUGH- BRED AYRSHIRES, ALDER- 
EYS, and DEVOMA. For Ay) several fine Young 


Baits sine ollie ot 
§ ERED 3. TREDWELL, & Falton-st,, New-York. 


Alderney Stock. 
Tee Rebeariber wa have for sale at his farm 
. W. 








next, 


t North 
Belleville, in Mey perior herd of p one and 
PHO Ww. Aiderney Cons ead Pet, New-York. 





AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 
Jarvis and Baker Islands 


IN THE 80UTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
eaiet the protection of tet. 8. Government, 





AMERICAN GUAN 
No, 66 M4 York. 
“FERTILIZERS.” 


FRED’K LANGMAN, Look ce in ape Bone Ash, &c., 


&c,, No, 159 Water-st., New-¥ 
om Raw Bones, 


For A. Lista & aR Bi, ee EE, 


Seaers vise oe 
e, m bone &c., 
suitable for alla Sates ually 


Testimon any can be above, 
whom all communications are ree at the he song of on ” 





G2OUND BONES (warranted pure.) —The sub- 
pT Tor NaN 
60 ‘ ew- one City. 





GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Dried Se and Wool. IE Fo ey Poudrette, 


_For sale at lowest Pane epee eae ee to i 

Pure GRADULRRRATED NO. 11 
GUANO. : 

| quantities to sui ‘ 








ats 
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Bees—Apiary in March dots cece .-..67 
Bees—Are Movable Frame Hives Best..........-++--+-77 


Bees—Starting an Apiary.......++++seseeseereesereee -.78 

Bees—Stingless, of Central America..9 Illustrations. .76-7 

Birds—Blue Jay in the Corn Field....... ¢eeveves 7 
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Market Review—Weather Notes, etc. 
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Orchard—Eight aoe SS te = 
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Wheat and Chess Question 

Wheat—Giant—For free Distribution 

Wives—The Two, 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


(For other Business Items, see page 92.} 
eo 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFERS 
FOR MARCH, 1861. 
First rate Books, at little or no Cost. 


Though, thus far, this year, we have received over fifty 
per cent more subscribers than last year, yet, owing to 
the “ panic,” we have not quite reached the figures aimed 
at for the 20th volume ; and to make sure of that point, 
we offer a few extra premiums, which will, at the same 
time, put it in the power of every present subscriber to 
obtain from one to a dozen desirable books, at little out- 
lay of time and effort. (The general, standing premiums 
on page 90 are good at all times; those here offered are 
for new subscribers sent in in March only, with an allow- 
ance to very distant subscribers of sufficient extra time.) 

The premiums named below can not be afforded, ex- 
cept for a special object. Our regular subscription terms 
are as low as they can be made permanently, and we can 
in no case vary from them ; but having secured a paying 
circulation for the year, we are willing to forego present 
profits, and to give in premiums and seeds, to those who 
obtain them, all we receive from new subscribers above 
the bare cost of printing paper, presswork, and wailing. 
In order to give all present readers opportunity to partici- 
pate in these premiums, we have divided them up so small 
thet any subscriber can secure at least one. 

(The offers are based upon current money—gold, East- 
ern bills, or 3-cent postage stamps. Bank bills in States 
West of Indiana—and South of Kentucky, Penn., and 
Delaware—are at a large discount here—they may soon 
be better.» Drafts on N. Y. City Banks are desirable.) 

N. B.—Hereafter, until further notice, all sums of $5 
and upward, whether in gold, silver, bills, or stamps, can 
be sent to us through any of the offices of the United States 
Express Company, at our expense. From localities 
where this company has no station, send by mail. 


{==> All the books offered below (except the Dictionary) 
will be delivered to the recipient free of all charges. We 
shall send them paid through, by express or mail, as may 
be most economical for us in each case. 


For One New Subscriber at $1, 

We will present the sender with a copy of a capital 
work on Onion Culture (2nd Edition), which con- 
tains essays by 17 experienced onion growers, residing in 
different parts of the country—each one of them giving 
full, plain, practical directions, from procuring seed, to 
storing and marketing the crop, and raising seed again; 

or 

Acopy of that interesting little work entitled ‘Our 
Farm oF Four Acres.” 


For Two New Subscribers at $1 each, 
we will give 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Garden, price 75 cents, 


or 
Youatt & Martin on the Hog, price 75 cents, 
or 
Youatt & Martin on the Sheep, price 75 cents, 
4 or 
Any other book costing not over 75 cents, from the Cat- 


alogue of Messrs. Saxton, Barker & Co., Agricultural 
Book publishers of this City. (See partial list on page 94). 


For Three New Subscribers at $1 each, 


we will give 
Herbert Spencer’s important new work on the physical, 
moral, and intellectual care and training of Children. 
Every Parent and Teacher should have it. (See page 86.) 
Price. 
$1 25 


Youman’s Household Scliaoe—véry excellent, 
The American Farm hecieom good practical work, $1 00 
Todd’s Young Farmers" Magasl--new and valuable,$1 25 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-K eepers—excellent, $1 25 
Dadd’s Horse Doctor ; or, Dadd’s Cattle Doctor,each $1 00 
Thomas’ Farm Seahemanteie, standard work, $1 00 
Barry’s Fruit Gaitidavsay good and practical, $1 25 
Breck’s Book of Flowers—very good, $1 00 


oO 
Any other Book from Saxton, Barker & Co.’s Catalogue 
not costing over $1.25. (See list of books on page 94.) 


For Five New Subscribers at $1 each, 
we will give 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, (new Edi- 
tion,) the best standard work, which gives directions 


for culture, with aceurate descriptions of the various. 


fruits, and a multitude of illustrations. $1 75 





THE GRAND PREMIUM, 
For Ten New Subscribers at $1 each. 


We take great pleasure in being able to place within 
reach of our readers, a most valuable and important new 
work, viz.: Worcester’s Large Unabridged 
Dictionary—the largest dictionary published in the 
country. (Price $7.50.) This new Standard Work is ° 
receiving the decided approval of the leading literary 
men of the country. Among its peculiar advantages 
over all others, may be named: Ist. It is fresh from the 
hands of the living author, and is consequently brought 
up to the wants of the present age.—2nd. All new words 
are embodied in the work, and not in a supplement.—3d, 
The numerous illustrative engravings are scattered 
through the book in direct connection with the words they 
are designed to explain.—4th. It is beautifully printed, in 
clear type, on excellent paper, with wide margins, and is 
easy to be read, and pleasing to theeye. The size of the 
work may be judged of by those unacquainted with it, 
from the following dimensions: It weighs nearly ten 
pounds; is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, and®nearly 4 
inches thick ; and has 1854 pages of three columns each. 
It gives the pronunciation and spelling, with full expla- 
nations, of every word in the English Language, and as a 
source of information, is next in value to a general Cyclo- 
pedia. (Worcester’s New Dictionary differs from Web- 
ster’s slightly in the spelling and pronunciation of a few 
words, but the differences are unimportant, and, as above 
remarked, Worcester is preferred by very many of our 
leading iiterary men.) 


The lowest retail price of this work is, $7.50, but we 
have purchased a limited number at the lowest wholesale 
rates, and shall present them as above stated, viz:: one 
copy to every person sending us this month (March) only 
ten new subscribers,at $leach. Theten names must all 
come at one time. We may loose a little on each copy 
given, but we can afford thison a limited number, because 
few persons who are persuaded to try the Agriculturist 
one year, fail to become permanent subscribers. 


The Dictionary can be Called for at our Office, or be 
sent by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 
The United States Express Company have kindly 
agreed to deliver the book at very th taoderate rates to 
any part of the country where their lines extend. It can 
also go by mail to any place within 3006. miles for $1 60 
cents prepaid postage. xcept to remote points, the 
expense will be much iess by Express. (Persons living 
off from express lines can usually have it delivered to 
some person on the line, and send for it at convenience.) 


Premium Last, but not Least. 


For 15 New Subscribers at $1 each, we will 
present that excellent new implement, the Hydropult, 
which is very useful for throwing water to extinguish 
fires, water gardens, wash windows, carriages, etc. (See 
remarks on page 91.) Price $12. It weighs but 8 Ibs., 
can be packed in small compass, and go by express on 
the same terms as named above for the Dictionary. 

[ omeeteeenieeneiail 


American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household, 


A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing r1ELD CROPS ; orcHarpD 
and GaRDEN FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLowERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an ern | and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED puatn, Pracrtcat, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTIcaL 
WORKING MEN, ‘ 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are@con fined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of: the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT, 

A German edition is published, of the same size and 
price as theEnglish, and containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year. 
Six copies, one year 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year 80 cents each, 
Add to the above rates: Pos’ to Canada 6 cents; 
toBee land, France, or Germany py rd per annum. é 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

bid wee is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and promptly discontinued when the time for 
ee Lk ° ae expires. 

usiness and other communications should - 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. “eo 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF JOHN A. GRAY, 














